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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
' THROUGH 


FRANCE AND ITALY, 


— bs HEY order, faid I, this matter better 
> mn France 


—You have been in France? faid my gentle- 
man, turning quick upon me with the moſt civil 
triumph in the world. Strange! quoth I, debating 
the matter with myſelf, That one and twenty miles 
ſailing, «for 'tis abſolutely no further from Dover to 
Calais, ſhould give a man theſe rights—T'll look 


into them: ſo giving up the argument—lI went 
ſtraight to my lodgings, put up half a dozen ſhirts 
and a black pair of filk breeches “ the coat l have 


on,“ ſaid I, looking at the ſleeve, will do“ 

took a place in the Dover ſtage; and the packet 

failing at nine the next morning—by three I had 
. 
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got fat down to my dinner upon a fricaſſee d 


chicken, ſo inconteſtably in France, that had 1 
died that night of an indigeſtion, the whole world 
could not have ſuſpended the effects of the Droiis 
dPaubaine®—— my ſhirts, and black pair of filk 


| breeches—portmanteau and all muſt have gone to 


the King of France—even the little picture which I 
have ſo long worn, and ſo often have told thee, 
Eliza, I would carry with me into my grave, would 
have been torn from my neck.—Ungenerous!—to 
ſeize upon the wreck of an unwary paſſenger, 
whom your ſubjects had beckon'd to their coaſt 


by heaven! SiRE, it is not well done; and much 


does it grieve me, tis the monarch of a people ſo 
civilized and courteous, and ſo renown'd for ſen- 
timent and fine feelings, that I have to reaſon 
with . 5 
But I have ſcarce ſet foot in your dominions---+ 


CALAIsS. 5 


Wren I had finiſhed my dinner, and drank the 
King of France's health, to ſatisfy my mind that I 


All the effects of ſtrangers (Swiſs and Scotch excepted) 


dying in France, are ſeized by virtue of this law, though the 


heir be upon the ſpot—the profit of theſe contingencics be- 
ing farmed, there is no redreſs. 
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bore him no ſpleen, but, on the contrary, high ho- 
nour for the humanity of his temper I roſe up an 
inch taller for the accommodation. 

No ſaid I- the Bourbon is by no means a 
cruel race: they may be miſled like other people; 
but there is a mildneſs in their blood. As I ac- 
knowledged this, I felt a ſuffuſion of a finer kind 
upon my cheek - more warm and friendly to man, 
than what Burgundy (at leaſt of two livres a bottle, 
which was ſuch as I had been drinking) could have 
produced. 

— Juſt God ! faid I, kicking my portmanteau 
aſide, what is there in this world's goods which 
ſhould ſharpen our ſpirits, and make fo many kind- 
hearted brethren of us fall out ſo cruelly as we do 
by the way ? 
When man is at peace with man, how much 
lighter than a feather 1s the heavieſt of metals in his 
hand ! he pulls out his purſe, and holding it airily 
and uncompreſs d, looks round him, as if he ſought 
for an object to ſhare it with—ln doing this, I 
felt every veſſel in my frame dilate—the arteries 
beat all cheerily together, and every power which 
ſuſtained life, performed it with ſo little friction, 
that twould have confounded the moſt phy/ical pre 
cieuſe in France: with all her materialiſm, ſhe could 
ſcarce have called me a machine 
B 2 
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I'm confident, ſaid I to myſelf, I ſhould have 
overſet her creed. 

The acceſſion of that idea carried nature, at that 
time, as high as ſhe could go- !] was at peace with 
the world before, and this finiſh'd the treaty with 


mylelf— 


— Now, was I a King of France, cried * 


a moment for an orphan to have begg d his father's 


portmanteau of me 


THE MONK. 
41418. 


1 map ſcarce utter d the words, when a poor 
monk of the order of St. Francis came into the room 
to beg ſomething for his convent. No man cares 
to have his virtues the ſport of contingencies—or 
one man may be generous, as another man is puiſ- 
ſant—ſed non, quo ad hanc—or be it as it may 
for there is no regular reaſoning upon the ebbs 


and flows of our humours ; they may depend upon 


the ſame cauſes, for aught I know, which influ- 
ence the tides themſelves—'twould oft be no diſ- 
credit to us, to ſuppoſe it was ſo: I'm ſure at 


leaſt for myſelf, that in many a caſe I ſhould 
be more highly ſatisfied, to have it ſaid by the 


— a — — ——M — — — 
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world, I had had an affair with the moon, in 


ec which there was neither fin nor ſhame,” than 
have it paſs altogether as my own a& and deed, 


wherein there was {o much of both. 
But be this as it may. The moment I caſt 
my eyes upon him, I was predetermined not to 


give him a ſingle ſous; and accordingly I put my 


purſe into my pocket—button'd it up—ſet myſelf a 
little more upon my centre, and advanced up grave- 


ly to him: there was ſomething, I fear, forbidding 
in my look: I have his figure this moment before 


my eyes, and think there was that in it which de- 
ſerved better. 


The monk, as I judged from the break i in his 
tonſure, a few ſcattered white hairs upon his tem- 


ples, being all that remained of it, might be about 


ſeventy—but from his eyes, and that fort of fire 
which was in them, which ſeemed more temper'd 
by courteſy than years, could be no more than 


fixty—Truth might lie between He was certainly 


ſixty- five; and the general air of his countenance, 
notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem'd to have been 


planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to 


the account. 

It was one of thoſe heads, which Guido has often 
painted mild, pale — penetrating, free from all 
common- place ideas of fat contented ignorance 
looking downwards upon the earth—it look'd for- 


».3 
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wards ; but look'd, as if it look'd at ſomething 


beyond this world. How one of his order came by 


it, heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk's 
ſhoulders, beſt knows: but it would have ſuited a 
Bramin, and had I met it upon the plains of Indo- 
ſtan, I had reverenced it. 


The reſt of his outline may be given in a few 


ſtrokes; one might put it into the hands of any one 


to defign, for 'twas neither elegant or otherwiſe, 
but as character and expreſſion made it ſo: it was 
a thin, ſpare form, ſomething above the common 
ſize, if it loſt not the diſtinction by a bend forwards 
in the figure—but it was the attitude of Intreaty ; 
and as it now ſtands preſented to my imagination, it 
gain'd more than it loſt by it. SET 

When he had enter'd the room three paces, he 
ſtood ſtill; and laying his left hand upon his breaſt, 
(a ſlender white ſtaff with which he journey'd be- 


ing in his right)—when J had got cloſe up to him, 


he introduced himſelf with the little ſtory of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of his order 
—and did it with ſo ſimple a grace—and ſuch an 


air of deprecation was there in the whole caſt of his 
look and figure I was bewitched not to have been 


ſtruck with it— 


A better reaſon was, I had predetermined not 
to give him a ſingle ſous. 
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THE MONK. 
CALAIS 


—”T1s very frue, ſaid I, replying to a caſt up- 
wards with his eyes, with which he had concluded | 
his addreſs tis very true—and heaven be their re - | 
ſource who have no other but the charity of the | 
| world, the ſtock of which, I fear, is no way ſuffi- | 

| 


cient for the many great claims which are hourly 
made upon it. | 

EE. As I pronounced the words great claims, he gave 7 
a ſlight glance with his eye downwards upon the hi 
ſleeve of his tunick l felt the full force of the ap- j 
peal—l acknowledge it, ſaid Ia coarſe habit, and 
that but once in three years, with meagre diet—are 
no great matters; and the true point of pity is, as 
they can be earn iu ne world with fo little induſ- | 
try, that your order ſhould wiſh to procure them | 
by preſſing upon a fund which is the prop rty of | | 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm— 1 
the captive who lies down counting over and over 
again the days of his afflictions, languiſhes alſo for 
his ſhare of it; and had you been of the order of . 
mercy, inſtead of the order of St. Francis, poor as I 
am, continued I, pointing at my portmanteau, 
B 4 
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full cheerfully ſhould it have been open'd to you, 
for the ranſom of the unfortunate—The monk 
made me a bow—but of all others, reſumed I, the 
unfortunate of our own country, ſurely, have the 
firſt rights; and I have left thouſands in diſtreſs | 
upon our own ſhore—The monk gave a cordial 
wave with his head—as much as to ſay, No doubt, 
there is miſery enough in every corner of the 
world, as well as within our convent—But we diſ- 
tinguiſh, ſaid I, laying my hand upon the ſleeve 
of his tunick, in return for his appeal—we diſtin- 
guiſh, my good Father! betwixt thoſe who wiſh 
only to eat the bread of their own labour—and 
thoſe who eat the bread of other people's, and have 
no other plan in life, but to get through it in floth 
and ignorance, for the love of Gad. 

The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a hectic 
of a moment paſs'd acroſs his cheek, but could not 
tarry—Nature ſeemed to have had done with her 
reſentments in him; he ſhewed none but letting 
his ſtaff fall within his arm, he preſs'd hoth his 
hands with reſignation upon his breaſt, and re- 
tired. 8 
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THE MONK. 
CALAIS 


M heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut the 
door—Pſha ! ſaid I, with an air of careleſſneſs, 
three ſeveral times—but it would not do: every 
ungracious ſyllable ] had utter'd, crowded back 
into my imagination: I reflected, I had no right 
over the poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; and 
that the puniſhment of that was enough to the diſ- 
appointed without the addition of unkind language 
I conſfider'd his grey hairs—his courteous figure 
ſeem'd to re-enter and gently aſk me what injury he 
had done me?—and why I could uſe him thus—1 
would have given twenty livres for an advocate 
have behaved very ill, ſaid I within myſelf; 
but I have only juſt {ct cut upon my travels; and 
{hall learn better manners as I get along. 


THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
4 


WHEN a man is diſcontented with himſelf, it 
has one advantage however, that it puts him into 
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an excellent frame of mind for making a bargain. 
Now there being no travelling through France and 
Italy without a chaiſe—and nature generally prompt- 
ing us to the thing we are fitteſt for, I walk'd out 
into the coach-yard to buy or hire ſomething of 
that kind to my purpoſe: an old Deſobligeant“ in 


the furtheſt corner of the court, hit my fancy at firſt 


fight, fol inſtantly got into it, and finding it in to- 
lerable harmony with my feelings, I ordered the 
waiter to call Monſieur Deſſein, the maſter of the 
hõtel but Monſieur Deſſein being gone to veſ- 


pers, and not caring to face the Franciſcan, whom 


I faw on the oppoſite ſide of the court, in confer- 
ence with a lady juſt arrived at the inn ] drew the 
taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being determined to 
write my journey, I took out my pen and ink, and 
wrote the preface to it in the Deſpbligeant. 


PREFACE 
IN THE DESOBLIGEANT. 


IT muſt have been obſerved by many a peripa- 
retic philoſopher, That nature has ſet up by her own 


unqueſtionable authority certain boundaries and 


* A chaiſe, ſo called in France, from its holding but 
one perſon. | | | En, 
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fences to circumſcribe the diſcontent of man : ſhe 
has effected her purpoſe in the quieteſt and eaſieſt 
manner, by laying him under almoſt inſuperable 
obligations to work out his eaſe, and to ſuſtain his 
ſufferings at home. It is there only that ſhe has 
provided him with the moſt ſuitable objects to par- 
take of his happineſs, and bear a part of that bur- 
den which in all countries and ages has ever been 
too heavy for one pair of ſhoulders. Tis true, we 
are endued with an imperfect power of ſpreading 
our happineſs ſometimes beyond her limits, but tis 
ſoordered, that from the want of languages, connec- 
tions, and dependencies, and from the difference 
in education, cuſtoms, and habits, we lie under fo 


many impediments in communicating our ſenſations 


out of our own ſphere, as often amount to a total 
impoſſibility. 

It will always follow from hence, that the balance 
of ſentimental commerce is always againſt the expa- 
triated adventurer : he azuit buy what he has little 
occaſion for, at their own price his converſation will 
ſeldom be taken in exchange for theirs without a 
large diſcount—and this, by the by, eternally 
driving him into the hands of more equitable bro- 
kers, for ſuch converſation as he can find, it re- 
quires no great ſpirit of divination to gueſs at his 
party— . 
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This brings me to my point ; and naturally leads 


me (if the ſee - ſaw of this Deſobligeant will but let 
me get on) into the efficient as well as the final 
cauſes of travelling 

Your idle people that leave their native country, 
and go abroad for ſome reaſon or reaſons which may 
be derived from one of theſe general cauſes— 

Infirmity of body, 

Imbecillity of mind, or 

Inevitable neceſſity. 
The two firſt include all thoſe who travel by land or 
by water, labouring with pride, curioſity, vanity, 
or ſpleen, ſubdivided and combined in infinitum. 

The third claſs includes the whole army of pere- 
grine martyrs; more eſpecially thoſe travellers who 
ſet out upon their travels with the benefit of the 
clergy, either as delinquents travelling under the 
direction of governors recommended by the magiſ- 
trate - or young gentlemen tranſported by the 
_ cruelty of parents and guardians, and travelling 
under the direction of governors recommended by 
Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. 

There is a fourth claſs, but their number is ſo 
ſmall, that they would not deſerve a diſtinction, 
was it not neceſſary in a work of this nature to ob- 
ſerve the greateſt preciſion and nicety, to avoid a 
confuſion of character. And theſe men I ſpeak of, 
are ſuch as croſs the ſeas and ſojourn in a land of 
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ſtrangers with a view of ſaving money for various 
reaſons and upon various pretences : but as they 
might alſo ſave themſelves and others a great deal 
of unneceflary trouble by ſaving their money ar 
home—and as their reaſons for travelling are the 
leaſt complex of any other ſpecies of emigrants, I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh theſe gentlemen by the name of 
Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may be re- 
: diuced to the following Heads: 
| ; Idle Travellers, 
Inquiſitive Travellers, 
4 .- Lying Travellers, 
j | Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
5 Sßplenetic Travellers. 
Then follow the Travellers of Neceſſity, 
The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 
The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 

The ſimple Traveller, 

And laſt of all (if you pleaſe) The Sentimental 
Traveller (meaning thereby myſelf) who have tra- 
vell'd, and of which Fam now fitting down to give 
an ACCOUnt—as much out of Neceſſity and the beſon 
de Voyager, as any one in the claſs. 

I am well aware, at the fame time, as both my 
travels and obſervations will be altogether of a dif- 
' ferent caſt from any of my fore-runners ; that I 
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might have inſiſted upon a whole nitch entirely to 
myſelf—but I ſhould break in upon the confines of 
the Vain Traveller, in wiſhing to draw attention to- 
wards me, till I have ſome better grounds for it 
than the mere Novelty of my Vehicle. 

It is ſufficient for my reader, if he has been a 
traveller himſelf, that with ſtudy and reflection 
hereupon he may be able to determine his own 
place and rank in the catalogue—it will be one ſtep 
towards knowing himſelf; as it is great odds, but 
he retains ſome tincture and reſemblance, of what 
he imbibed or carried out, to the preſent hour. 

The man who firſt tranſplanted the grape of 
Burgundy to the Cape of Good Hope (obſerve he 


was a Dutchman) never dreamt of drinking the 


ſame wine at the Cape, that the ſame grape pro- 
duced upon the French mountains—he was too 
phlegmatic for that but undoubtedly he expected 
to drink ſome ſort of vinous liquor; but whether 
good, bad, or indifferent he knew enough of this 
world to know, that it did not depend upon his 
choice, but that what is generally called chance, was 
to decide his ſucceſs: however, he hoped for the 


beſt; and in theſe hopes, by an intemperate con- 


fidence in the fortitude of his head, and the depth 
of his diſcretion, Mynbeer might poſſibly overſet 
both in his new vineyard ; and by diſcovering his 
nakedneſs, become a laughing-ſtock to his people. 


; k I —— — 0 * 0 a 
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and God is my record, (before whole tribunal 1 
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| Even ſoit fares with the poor Traveller, failing 
and poſting through the politer kingdoms of the 
globe in purſuit of knowledge and improvements. 
Knowledge and improvements are to be got by 
failing and poſting for that purpoſe; but whether 
uſeful knowledge and real improvements, is all a lot- 
tery—and even where the adventurer is ſucceſsful, 
the acquired ſtock mult be uſed with caution and 
ſobriety to turn to any profit—but as the chances 


run prodigiouſly the other way both as to the acqui- 


ſition and application, I am of opinion, That a 
man would act as wiſely, if he could prevail upon 
himſelf, to live contented without foreign knowledge 
or foreign improvements, eſpecially if he lives in a 
country that has no abſolute want of either—and 
indeed, much grief of heart has it oft and many a 
time coſt me, when I have obſerved how many a 
foul ſtep the inquiſitive Traveller has meaſured to 
ſee fights and look into diſcoveries ; all which, as 


Sancho Panga faid to Don Quixote, they might 


have ſeen dry-ſhod at home. It is an age fo full 
of light, that there is ſcarce a country or corner of 
Europe whoſe beams are not croſſed and inter- 
changed with others Knowledge in moſt of its 
branches, and in moſt affairs, is like muſic in an 
Italian ſtreet, whereof thoſe may partake, who pay 
nothing But there is no nation under heaven— 
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muſt one day come and give an account of this 


work)—that I do not ſpeak it vauntingly—But 
there is no nation under heaven abounding with more 


variety of learning—where the ſciences may be more 


fitly woo'd, or more ſurely won than here—where 
art is encouraged, and will ſo ſoon rife high— 
where Nature (take her altogether) has ſo little to 
anfwer for—and, to cloſe all, where there is more 


wit and variety of character to feed the mind with 


Where then, my dear countrymen, are you 
going— . . 
—We are only looking at this chaiſe, ſaid they 
Your moſt obedient ſervant ſaid I, ſkipping out 
of it, and pulling off my hat—We were wonder- 
ing, ſaid one of them, who, I found, was an inqui- 
fit ive traveller, —what could occaſion its motion.— 
*T was the agitation, ſaid I coolly, of writing a pre- 
face.—I never heard, ſaid the other, who was a 
ſomple traveller, of a preface wrote in a Deſobligeant. 
It would have been better, ſaid I, in a Vis-a-Vis. 
—As an Engliſhman does not travel to ſee Engliſhmen, 
I retired to my room. 


CALAIS. 


I PERCEIVED that ſomething darken'd the paſ- 


| ſage more than myſelf, as I ſtepped along it to my 
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room; it was effectually Monſ. Deſſein, the maſter 
of the hötel, who had juſt returned from veſpers, 
and, with his hat under his arm, was moſt com- 
plaiſantly following me, to put me in mind of my 
wants. I had wrote myſelf pretty well out of con- 
ceit with the Deſobligeant; and Monf. Deſſein 


ſpeaking of it, with a ſhrug, as if it would no way 
ſuit me, it immediately ſtruck my fancy that it 


belonged to ſome innocent traveller, who, on his 
return home, had left it to Monſ. Defiein's honour 
to make the moſt of. Four months had elapſed 


ſince it had finiſh'd its career of Europe in the 
corner of Monſ. Deſſein's coach- yard; and having 


ſallied out from thence but a vampt- up buſineſs at 
the firſt, though it had been twice taken to pieces 
on Mount Sennis, it had not profited much by its 


adventures but by none ſo little as the ſtanding 


ſo many months unpitied in the corner of Monſ. 
Deſſein's coach- yard. Much indeed was not to 
be ſaid for it but ſomething might and when a 
few words will reſcue miſery out of her diſtreſs, I 
hate the man who can be a churl of them. 
Now was I the maſter of this hotel, ſaid J, 
laying the point of my fore- finger on Monſ. Deſ- 
ſein's breaſt, I would inevitably make a point of 
getting rid of this unfortunate Deſobligeant—it 
ſtands ſwinging reproaches at you every time you 
pats by it.— | 
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Mon Dieu ! ſaid Monſ. Deſſein—I have no in- 
tereſt Except the intereſt, ſaid I, which men of 
a certain turn of mind take, Monſ. Deſſein, in 
their own ſenſations - i'm perſuaded, to a man who 
feels for others as well as for himſelf, every rainy 
night, diſguiſe it as you will, muſt caſt a damp 


upon your ſpirits Lou ſuffer, Monſ. Deſſein, as 


much as the machine 

I have always obſerved, when there is as much 
four as ſweet in a compliment, that an Engliſh- 
man is eternally at a loſs within himſelf, whether 
to take it, or let it alone: a Frenchman never 7 8; 
Monſ. Deſſein made me a bow. 

Ceft bien vrai, {aid he But in this caſe I ſhould 
only exchange one difquietude for another, and 
with loſs : figure to yourſelf, my dear Sir, that in 
giving you a chaife which would fall to pieces be- 
fore you had got half way to Paris—figure to your- 
ſelf how much I ſhould ſuffer, in giving an ill im- 
preſſion of myſelf to a man of honour, and lying 
at the mercy, as I mult do, d'un homme d"eſprit. 

The doſe was made up exactly after my own 
preſcription ; ſo I could not help taking it—and 
returning Monſ. Deſſein his bow, without more 
caſuiſtry we walk'd together towards his Remiſe, 
to take a view of his magazine of chaiſes. 


f 


ſword's-man, and no way a match for Monſieur 
Deſſein, 1 felt the rotation of all the movements 
within me, to which the ſituation is incident—I 


face - thought he look'd like a Jew—then a Turk 


him at the devil 


THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


IN THE STREET; 
CALAIS.- 


Ir muſt needs be a hoſtile kind of a world, when 
the buyer (if it be but of a forry poſt-chaile} cannot 
go forth with the ſeller thereof into the ſtreet to ter- 
minate the difference betwixt them, but he inſtantly 
falls into the ſame frame of mind, and views his 
conventioniſt with the ſame fort of eye, as if he 
was going along with him to Hyde-park corner to 
fight a duel. For my own part, being but a poor 


look'd at Monficur Deſſein through and through— 
ey'd him as he walk'd along in profile—then, en 


diſliked his wig—curſed him by my gods—wiſhed 


—And is all this to be lighted up in the heart 
for a beggarly account of three or four louis d'ors, 
which is the moſt I can be over-reach'd in Baſe 
paſhon ! ſaid I, turning myſelf about, as a man 
naturally does upon a ſudden reverſe of fentiment— 
baſe, ungentle paſſion ! thy hand is againſt every 
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man, and every man's hand againſt thee—Heaven 
forbid ! ſaid ſhe, raiſing her hand up to her fore- 
head, for 1 had turned full in front upon the lady 
whom 1 had ſeen in conference with the monk 
{ſhe had followed us unperceived Heaven forbid 
indeed! ſaid I, offering her my own—ſhe had a 
black pair of filk gloves open only at the thumb 
and two fore-fingers, ſo accepted it without reſerve 
—and I led her up to the door of the Remiſe. 
Monſieur Deſſein had diabled the key above fifty 
times before he found out he had come with a 
wrong one 1n his hand : we were as impatient as 
himſelf to have it open'd; and fo attentive to the 
obſtacle, that I continued holding her hand almoſt 
without knowing it; ſo that Monfieur Deſſein left 
us together with her hand in mine, and with our 
faces turned towards the door of the Remiſe, and 
ſaid he would be back in five minutes. | | 
- Now a colloquy of five minutes, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, 1s worth one of as many ages, with your 
faces turned towards the ſtreet : in the latter caſe, 
*tis drawn from the objects and occurrences with- 
out—when your eyes are fixed upon a dead blank 
you draw purely from yourſelves. A filence of 
. a ſingle moment upon Monſieur Deſſein's leaving 
N * us, had been fatal to the fituation—ſhe had infal- 
. libly turned about ſo I begun the converſation 
inſtantly.— 


e 
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But what were the temptations, (as I write not 
to apologize for the weakneſſes of my heart in this 
tour,—but to give an account of them)—ſhall be 
deſcribed with the ſame ſimplicity with which I felt 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
-CALALTS 


WHEN I told the reader that I did not care to get 
out of the Deſobligeant, becauſe I ſaw the monk in 
cloſe conference with a lady juſt arrived at the inn 
told him the truth; but I did not tell him the 
whole truth; for I was full as much reſtrained by 
the appearance and figure of the lady he was talk- 
ing to. Suſpicion croſſed my brain, and ſaid, he 
was telling her what had paſſed : ſomething jarred 
upon it within me wiſhed him at his convent. 

When the heart flies out before the underſtand- 
ing, it ſaves the judgment a world of pains—l was 
certain ſhe was of a better order of beings—how- 
ever, I thought no more of her, but went on and 
wrote my preface. | 

The impreſſion returned, upon my encounter 
with her in the ſtreet; a guarded frankneſs with 
which the gave me her hand, ſhewed, I thought, 
her good education and her good ſenſe; and as I 
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led her on, I felt a pleaſurable ductility about her, 
which ſpread a calmneſs over all my fpirits— 
—Good God! how a man might lead ſuch a 
creature as this round the world with him !— 
I had not yet ſeen her face—'twas not material; 
for the drawing was inſtantly ſet about, and long 
before we had got to the door of the Remiſe, Fancy 
had finiſh'd the whole head, and pleaſed herſelf as 
much with its fitting her goddeſs, as if ſhe had 
dived into the TiBER for it but thou art a ſeduced, 
and a ſeducing flut; and albeit thou cheateſt us 
ſeven times a day with thy pictures and images, 
yet with ſo many charms doſt thou do ir, and thou 
deckeſt out thy pictures in the ſhapes of ſo many 
angels of light, 'tis a ſhame to break with thee. 
When we had got to the door of the Remile, ſhe 
withdrew her hand from acroſs her forehead, and 
let me ſee the original—it was a face of about ſix- 
and-twenty—of a clear tranſparent brown, fimply 
ſer off without rouge or powder—it was not criti- 
cally handſome, but there was that in it, which, 
in the frame of mind I was in, attached me much 
more to itit was 1ntereſting ; I fancied it wore the 
characters of a widow'd look, and in that ſtate of 
its declenſion, which had paſſed the two firſt pa- 
roxyſms of forrow, and was quietly beginning to 
reconcile itſelf to its loſs—bur a thouſand other 
diſtreſſes might have traced the ſame lines; I wiſh'd 
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to know what they had been—and was ready to 
enquire, (had the ſame bon ton of converſation per- 
mitted, as in the days of Eſdras)— bat aileth 


« thee ? and why art thou diſquietedꝰ and why is thy 
% underſtanding troubled?? In a word, I felt bene- 
volence for her; and reſolved ſome way or other 
to throw in my mite of courtefy if not of ſervice. 
Such were my temptations—and in this difpoſi- 
tion to give way to them, was J left alone with the 
lady with her hand in mine, and with our faces 
both turned cloſer to the door of the Remiſe than 


what was abſolutely neceſſary. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
CAL AIS. 


Tuts certainly, fair lady! faid I, raiſing her 
hand up a little lightly as I began, muſt be one of 
Fortune's whimſical doings: to take two utter 
ſtrangers by their hands—of different ſexes, and 
perhaps from different corners of the globe, and in 
one moment place them together in ſuch a cordial 
ſituation, as Friendſhip herſelf could ſcarce have 
atchieved for them, had ſhe projected it for a 
month— 


a 
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And your reflection upon it, ſhews how much, 

Monſieur, ſhe has embarraſſed you by the adven- 
ture— 
When the fituation 1s what we would wiſh, no- 
thing is ſo 1ll-timed as to hint at the circumſtances 
which make it ſo: you thank Fortune, continued 
ſhe—you had reaſon—the heart knew it, and was 
ſatisfied; and who but an Engliſh philoſopher 
would have ſent notices of it to the brain to reverſe 
the judgment ? 

In ſaying this, ſhe diſengaged her hand with a 
look which I thought a ſufficient commentary upon 
the text. | 

It is a miſerable picture which J am going to 
give of the weakneſs of my heart, by owning, 
that it ſuffered a pain, which worthier occaſions 
could not have inflicted. —I was mortified with the 
loſs of her hand, and the manner in which I had 
loſt it carried neither oil nor wine to the wound: I 
never felt the pain of a ſheepiſh inferiority {o miſe- 
rably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart are ſhort 
upon theſe diſcomfitures. In a very few ſeconds 
ſhe laid her hand upon the cuff of my coat, in or- 
der to finiſh her reply ; fo ſome way or other, God 
knows how, I regained my ſituation. 
she had nothing to add. 
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I forthwith began to model a different converſa- 
tion for the lady, thinking from the fpirit as well 
as moral of this, that I had been miſtaken in her 
character; but upon turning her face towards me, 
the ſpirit which had animated the reply was fled 
the muſcles relaxed, and I beheld the ſame unpro- 
tected look of diſtreſs which firſt won me to her 
intereſt—melancholy ! to ſee ſuch ſprightlineſs the 
prey of ſorrow -I pitied her from my ſoul ; and 
though it may ſeem ridiculous enough to a torpid 
heart—l could have taken her into my arms, and 
cheriſhed her, though it was in the open ſtreet 
without bluſhing. 

The pulſations of the arteries along my fingers 
preſſing acroſs hers, told her what was paſling 
within me: ſhe looked down—a ſilence of ſome 
moments followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I muſt have made ſome 
flight efforts towards a cloſer compreſſion of her 
hand, from a ſubtle ſenſation I felt in the palm of 
my own—not as if ſhe was going to withdraw hers 
but as if ſhe thought about it and I had infalli- 
bly loſt it a ſecond time, had not inſtinft more 
than reaſon directed me to the laſt reſource in theſe 
dangers—to hold it looſely, and in a manner as if J 
was every moment going to releaſe it, of myſelf; 
ſo ſhe let it continue, till Monſieur Deſſein returned 
with the key; and in the mean time I ſet myſelf to 
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confider how I ſhould undo the ill impreffions 


which the poor monk's ſtory, in caſe he had told 
it her, muſt have planted in her breaſt againſt me. 


THE SNUFF-BOX. 
CALAIS. 

THE good old monk was within ſix paces of us, | 

as the idea of him croſs'd my mind; and was ad- 


vancing towards us a little out of the line, as if 
uncertain whether he ſhould break in upon us or 


no. He ſtopp'd, however, as ſoon as he came up 


to us, with a world of frankneſs: and having a 
horn ſnuff-box in his hand, he preſented it open 
to me—You ſhall taſte mine ſaid I, pulling out 


my box (which was a ſmall tortoiſe one) and put- 


ting it into his hand—'Tis moſt excellent, ſaid the 
monk; Then do me the favour, I replied, to ac- 
cept of the box and all, and when you take a 
pinch out of it, ſometimes recolle& it was the 
peace-offering of a man who once uſed you un- 
kindly, but not from his heart. 

The poor monk bluſh'd as red as ſcarlet. Mon 
Dieu! faid he, preſſing his hands together—you 
never uſed me unkindly.— l ſhould think, faid the 
lady, he is not likely. I bluſh'd in my turn; but 
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from what movements, I leave to the few whe 
feel to analyſe—Excuſe me, Madame, replied I— 
I treated him mott unkindly ; and from no provo- 
cations—'Tis impoſſible, ſaid the lady—My God! 
cried the monk, with a warmth of affeveration 
which ſeem'd not to belong to him—the fault was 
in me, and in the indiſcretion of my zeal—The 
lady oppoſed ir, and I joined with her in maintain- 


ing it was impoſſible, that a ſpirit fo regulated as 


his, could give offence to any. 

I knew not that contention could be rendered fo 
ſweet and pleaſurable a thing to the nerves as I then 
felt it. We remained filent, without any ſenſation 
of that fooliſh pain which takes place, when in ſuch 


a circle you look for ten minutes in one another's 


faces without ſaying a word. Whilſt this laſted, 
the monk rubb'd his horn box upon the ſleeve of 
his tunick; and as ſoon as it had acquired a little 
air of brightneſs by the friction—he made a low 


bow, and ſaid, 'twas too late to ſay whether it was 


the weakneſs or goodneſs of our tempers which had 
involved us in this conteit—but be it as it would 
he begged we might exchange boxes—In ſaying 
this, he preſented his to me with one hand, as he 
took mine from me in the other; and having 
| kifs'd it—with a ſtream of good-nature in his eyes 
he put it into his bolom—and took his leave. 
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I guard this box, as I would the inſtrumental 
parts of my religion, to help my mind on to ſome- 
thing better : 1n truth, I ſeldom go abroad without 
it : and oft and many a time have I called up by it 
the courteous ſpirit of its owner to regulate my 
own, in the juſtlings of the world; they had found 
full employment for his, as I learnt from his ſtory, 
till about the forty- fifth year of his age, when upon 
ſome military ſervices ill requited, and meeting at 
the ſame time with a diſappointment in the tendereſt 
of paſſions, he abandoned the ſword and the ſex 
together, and took ſanctuary, not ſo much in his 
convent as in himſelf. 

I feel a damp upon my ſpirits, as I am going to 
add, that in my laſt return through Calais, upon 
inquiring after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had 
been dead near three months, and was buried, not 
in.his convent, but, according to his defire, in a 
little cemetery belonging to it, about two leagues 
off: I had a ſtrong deſire to ſee where they had 
laid him—when, upon pulling out his little horn 
box, as I fat by his grave, and plucking up a net- 
tle or two at the head of it, which had no buſineſs 
to grow there, they all ſtruck together ſo forcibly 
upon my affections, that I burſt into a flood of 
tears—but I am as weak as a woman; and I beg | 
the world not to ſmile, but pity me. 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALAIS 


I HAD never quitted the lady's hand all this 
time; and had held it ſo long, that it would have 
been indecent to have let it go, without firſt preſ- 
ſing it to my lips: the blood and ſpirits, which 
had ſuffered a revulſion from her, crowded back to 
her, as I did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had ſpoke to me in 
the coach-yard, happening at that criſis to be paſ- 
ſing by, and obſerving our communications, natu- 
rally took it into their heads that we muſt be mar 
and wife at leaſt ; fo ſtopping as ſoon as they came 
up to the door of the Remiſe, the one of them, 
who was the inquiſitive traveller, aſk'd us, if we 
ſet out for Paris the next morning could only 
anſwer for myſelf, I taid ; and the lady added, ſhe 
was for Amiens—We dined there yeſterday, ſaid 
the ſimple traveller—You go directly through the 
town, added the other, in your road to Paris. I 
was going to return a thouſand thanks for the intel- 
ligence, that Amiens was in the road to Paris; but, 
upon pulling out my poor monk's little horn 
box to take a pinch of ſnuff—I made them a quiet 
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bow, and wiſhing them a good paſſage to Dover— 
they left us alone— 

—Now where would be the TI ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, if I was to beg of this diſtreſſed lady to accept 
of half of my chaiſe ?—and what mighty miſchief 
could enſue ? © 

Every dirty paſſion, and bad propenſity in my 
nature, took the alarm, as I ſtated the propoſition 
It will oblige you to have a third horſe, ſaid 
AvaRice, which will put twenty livres out of 
your pocket—You know not who ſhe is, faid 
Cavriox—or what ſcrapes the affair may draw 
you into, whiſper'd CowarDicE— 

Depend upon it, Yorick! ſaid DiscxETiox, 
*twill be {aid you went off with a miſtreſs, and came 
by aſſignation to Calais for that purpoſe— 

—You can never after, cried HPO RIS aloud, 
ſhew your face in the worid—or riſe, quoth Me ax- 
NESS, in the church—or be any thing in it, ſaid 
PR1DE, but a louſy prebendary. 

But *tis a civil thing, faid I—and as I generally 
act from the firſt impulſe, and therefore ſeldom 
liſten to theſe cabals, which ſerve no purpoſe, that 
I know of, but to encompaſs the heart with ada- 
mant—l1 turned inſtantly about to the lady | 

But ſhe had glided off unperceived, as the 
cauſe was pleading, and had made ten or a dozen 
_ paces down the ſtreet, by the time I had made the 
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determination; ſo I ſet off after her with a long ſtride, 
to make her the propoſal with the beſt addreſs I 
was maſter of; but obſerving ſhe walk'd with her 
| cheek half reſting upon the palm of her hand 
with the ſlow, ſhort-meaſur'd ſtep of thoughtful- 
neſs, and with her eyes, as ſhe went ſtep by ſtep, 
fix'd upon the ground, it ſtruck me, ſhe was try- 
ing the ſame cauſe herſelf. —God help her! ſaid I, 
ſhe has ſome mother-in-law, or tartufiſh aunt, or 
nonſenſical old woman, to conſult upon the occa- 
ſion, as well as myſelf: fo not caring to interrupt 
the proceſſe, and deeming it more gallant to take 
her at diſcretion than by ſurpriſe, I faced about, 
and took a ſhort turn or two before the door of the 
Remiſe, whilſt ſhe walkd mufing on one fide. 


IN THE STREET. 
CALAIS, 


_ _Havixc, on firſt fight of the lady, ſettled the 

affair in my fancy, ** that ſhe was of the better or- 
ce der of beings” and then laid it down as a fecond 
axiom, as indiſputable as the firſt, That ſhe was a 
widow, and wore a character of diftreſs—I went no 
further; I got ground enough for the fituation 
which pleaſed me—and had ſhe remained cloſe 
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beſide my elbow till midnight, I ſhould have held 
true to my ſyſtem, and eonfidered her only under 
that general idea. | | 
She had ſcarce got twenty paces diſtant from me, 
ere ſomething within me called out for a_more par- 
ticular inquiry—it brought on the idea of a further 


ſeparation I might poſſibly never ſee her more 


the heart is for ſaving what it can; and I wanted 
the traces through which my wiſhes might find 
their way to her, in caſe I ſhould never rejoin her 
myſelf: in a word, I wiſh'd to know her name 
her family's—her condition; and as I knew the 


place to which ſhe was going, I wanted to know 


from whence ſhe came: but there was no coming 
at all this intelligence; a hundred little delicacies 


| ſtood in the way. I form'd a ſcore different plans 


— There was no ſuch thing as a man's aſking her 


directly the thing was impoſſible. 


A little French debonaire captain, who came 
dancing down the ſtreet, ſhewed me, it was the 
eaſieſt thing in the world; for popping in betwixt 
us, juſt as the lady was returning back to the door 
of the Remiſe, he introduced himſelf to my ac- 


quaintance, and before he had well got announced, 


begg'd I would do him the honour to preſent him 
to the lady—l had not been preſented mylelf—ſo 
turning about to her, he did it juſt as well by aſk- 
ing her, if ſhe had come from Paris? No: ſhe 
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was going that route, ſhe ſaid.— Vous n'ttes pas de 
Londre — She was not, ſhe replied.— Then Ma- 


dame muſt have come through Flanders. — Appa- 


remment vous ttes Flammande? ſaid the French cap- 
tain—The lady anſwered, ſhe was—Peut-etre de 


Liſie? added he She ſaid, ſhe was not of Liſle. — 


Nor Arras ?—nor Cambray ?—nor Ghent ?—nor 
Bruſſels? She anſwered, ſhe was of Bruſſels. 

He had had the honour, he ſaid, to be at the 
bombardment of it laſt war—that it was finely 
ſituated, pour cela—and full of noblefſe when the 
Imperialiſts were driven out by the French (the 
lady made a flight curtſy) — ſo giving her an ac- 
count of the affair, and of the ſhare he had had in 
it—he begg'd the honour to know her name —ſo 
made his bow. | 

—FEt Madame a fon Mari? —ſaid he, looking 
back when he had made two ſteps—and without 
ſtaying for an anſwer—danced down the ſtreet. 

Had I ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to good- 
breeding, I could not have done as much. 


THE REMISE. 
CALAIS. 


As the little French captain left us, Monſ. Deſ- 
ſein came up with the key of the Remiſe in his 
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hand, and forthwith let us into his magazine of 
chaiſes. 

The firſt object which caught my eye, as Mon. 
Deſſein open'd the door of the Remiſe, was another 
old tatter'd Dęſobligeant: and notwithſtanding it was 
the exact picture of that which had hit my fancy ſo 
much in the coach-yard but an hour before—the 


very fight of it ſtirr'd up a diſagreeable ſenſation 


within me now; and I thought 'twas a churliſh 
beaſt into whoſe heart the idea could firſt enter, to 
conſtruct ſuch a machine; nor had I much more 
charity for the man who could think of uſing it. 

I obſerved the lady was as little taken with it as 
myſelf: ſo Monſ. Deſſein led us on to a couple of 


chaifes which ſtood abreaſt, telling us, as he re- 
' commended them, that they had been purchaſed 


by my Lord A. and B. to go the grand ſour, but 
had gone no further than Paris, fo were 1n all re- 
ſpecs as good as new—They were too good—ſo I 
paſs'd on to a third, which ſtood behind, and 


forthwith began to chaffer for the price But 'twill 


ſcarce hold two, ſaid I, opening the door and get- 
ting in Have the goodneſs, Madam, ſaid Monſ. 
Deſſein, offering his arm, to ſtep in The lady 
heſitated half a ſccond, and ſtepp'd in; and the 


waiter that moment beckoning to ſpeak to Monſ. 


Deſſein, he ſhut the door of the chaiſe upon us, 
and left us. 
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THE REMIS E. 
CALALS. 


C"z5r bien comique, tis very droll, faid the lady, 
ſmiling, from the reflection that this was the ſecond 
time we had been left together by a parcel of non- 
ſenſical contingencies—c'eft bien comique, ſaid ſhe— 

There wants nothing, ſaid I, to make it fo, 
but the comic uſe which the gallantry of a French- 
man would put it to—to make love the firſt mo- 
ment, and an offer of his perſon the ſecond. 

Tis their fort, replied the lady. 

It is ſuppoſed fo at leaſt—and how it has come 
to paſs, continued I, I know not; but they have 
certainly got the credit of underſtanding more of 
love, and making it better than any other nation 
upon earth : but for my own part, I think them 
errant bunglers, and in truth the worſt ſet of 
markſmen that ever tried Cupid's patience. 

Io think of making love by /entiments ! 

I ſhould as ſoon think of making a genteel ſuit 
of clothes out of remnants :—and to do t—pop— 
at firſt ſight by declaration—is ſubmitting the offer 
and themſelves with it, to be ſifted with all their 
pours and contres, by an unheated mind, 
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The lady attended as if ſhe expected [ ſhould 
go on. 


Confider then, Madam, continued I, 1 my 
hand upon hers 


That grave people hate Love for the name's 
ſake 


That ſelfiſh people hate it for their own— 
Hypocrites for heaven's 


And that all of us, both old and young, being 


ten times worſe frighten'd than hurt by the very 
report — 

What a want of knowledge in this branch of 
commerce a man betrays, whoever lets the word 
come out of his lips, till an hour or two at leaſt 
after the time that his filence upon it becomes tor- 
menting. A courſe of ſmall, quiet attentions, not 
ſo pointed as to alarm—nor ſo vague as to be miſ- 
underſtood—with now and then a look of kindneſs, 


and little or nothing ſaid upon it—leaves nature for 


your miſtreſs, and ſhe faſhions it to her mind 
Then I ſolemnly declare, ſaid the lady, bluſh- 


ing—you have been making love to me all this 
while. 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


THE REMISE. 


CALAIS. 


 Monstevr Deſſein came back to let us out of the 
chaiſe, and acquaint the lady, the Count de L 
her brother, was juſt arrived at the hotel. Though 
I had infinite good-will for the lady, I cannot ſay, 
that I rejoiced in my heart at the event—and could 
not help telling her ſo—for it is fata] to a propoſal, 
Madam, faid I, that I was going to make you— 
— You need not tell me what the propoſal 
was, ſaid ſhe, laying her hand upon both mine, as 


| the interrupted me.—A man, my good Sir, has 


ſeldom an offer of kindneſs to make to a woman, 
but ſhe has a preſentiment of it ſome moments be- 
fore 

Nature arms her with it, ſaid I, for immediate 
preſer vation But I think, ſaid ſhe, looking in my 
face, I had no evil to apprehend—and to deal 
frankly with you, had determined to accept it.— 
If I had—(ſhe ſtopped a moment) I believe your 
good-will would have drawn a ſtory from me, 
which would have made pity the oy dangerous 
thing in the journey. 
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In ſaying this, ſhe ſuffered me to kiſs her hand 
twice, and with a look of ſenſibility mixed with a 
concern, ſhe got out of the chaiſe, and bid adieu. 

IN THE STREET. 
CALAIS, 


I vgEves finiſhed a twelve-guinea bargain ſo ex- 
peditiouſly in my life: my time ſeemed heavy 


upon the loſs of the lady, and knowing every mo- 


ment of it would be as two, till I put myſelf into 


motion I ordered poſt-horſes drecuUy, and walked 


towards the hotel. 


Lord! ſaid I, hearing the town clock Atrike 


four, and recollecting that I had been little more 


than a ſingle hour in Calais 
What a large volume of adventures may be 


graſped within this little ſpan of life by him who 


intereſts his heart in every thing, and who, hav- 


ing eyes to ſee, what time and chance are perpe- 


tually holding out to him as he journeyeth on his 
way, miſſes nothing he can fairly lay his hands 
on.— 

ff this won't turn out ſomething- another will 
no matter —'tis an aſſay upon human nature—I 
get my labour for my pains— tis enough the plea- 
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ſure of the experiment has kept my ſenſes and the 
beſt part of y blood awake, and laid the groſs to 
ſleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Rr 


ſheba, and cry, Tis all barren and fo it is; and 


ſo is all the world to him who will not cultivate the 
fruits it offers. I declare, ſaid I, clapping my 
hands cheerily together, that was I in a deſert, I 
would find out wherewith in it to call forth my af- 


fections—If 1 could not do better, I would faſten 


them upon ſome {ſweet myrtle, or ſeek tome me- 
lancholy cypreſs to connect myſelf to-I would 
court their ſhade, and greet them kindly for their 
protection I would cut my name upon them, and 
{wear they were the lovelieſt trees throughout the 
deſert : if their leaves wither'd, I would teach my- 
ſelf to mourn, and when they rejoiced, I would 
rejoice along with them. 

The learned SMELFUNGUs travelled from Bou- 
logne to Paris—from Paris to Rome—and ſo on 
but he ſet out with the ſpleen and jaundice, and 
every object he paſs d by was diſcoloured or diſtort- 
ed—He wrote an account of them, but 'twas no- 


thing but the account of his miſerable feelings. 


I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the 
Pantheon—he was juſt coming out of it—'Trs no- 
thing but a huge cackpil®, ſaid he—l with you had 


* Vide S------ 's Travels, 
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ſaid nothing worſe of the Venus of Medicis, re- 
plied I—for in paſſing through Florence, I had 
heard he had fallen foul upon the goddeſs, and 
uſed her worſe than a common ſtrumpet, without 
the leaſt provocation 1n nature. 

I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at This, in 
his return home; and a fad tale of ſorrowful adven- 
tures had he to tell, wherein heſpoke of moving 
&« accidents by flood and field, and of the canni- 
4e bals which each other eat: the Anthropophagi“ 
——he had been flay'd alive, and bedevil'd, and uſed 
worſe than St. * at every ſtage he had 

come at— 

i'll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. 
You had better tell it, ſaid I, to your phyſician. 7 

Mundungus, with an immenſe fortune, made | 
the whole tour ; going on from Rome to Naples— 

. from Naples to Venice—from Venice to Vienna— 
to Dreſden, to Berlin, without one generous con- 
nectio or pleaſurable anecdote to tell of; but he 
had travell'd ſtraight on, looking neither to his 
right hand or his left, leſt Love or Pity ſhould ſe- 
duce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them!] if it is to be found ; but hea- 

ven itſelf, was it poſſible to get there with ſuch 
tempers, would want objects to give it—every gen- 
tle ſpirit would come flying upon the wings of Love 

to hail their arrival—Nothing would the fouls of 


n 
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Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, but freſh an- 
thems of joy, freſh raptures of love, and freſh con- 
gratulations of their common felicty—l heartily 
pity them : they have brought up no faculties for 
this work ; and was the happieſt manfion in heaven 
to be allotted to Smelfungus and Mundungus, they 
would be fo far from being happy, that the ſouls 
of Smelfungus and Mundungus would do penance 
there to all eternity. | 


MONTRIUL. 


I nap once loſt my portmanteau from behind 
my chaiſe, and twice got out in the rain, and one 
of the times up to the knees in dirt, to help the 
poſtillion to tie it on, without being able to find 

out what was wanting—Nor was it till I got to 

Montriul, upon the landlord's aſking me if I want- 

ed not a ſervant, that it occurred t to me, that that 

was the very thing. 

A ſervant ! That do I moſt ſadly, quoth I—Be- 
cauſe, Monſieur, ſaid the landlord, there is a cle- 
ver young fellow, who would be very proud of the 
honour to ſerve an Engliſhman But why an Eng- 
liſh one, more than any other? — They are ſo ge- 
nerous, ſaid the landlord— I'll be ſhot if this is not 
a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to myſelf, this 
very night—But they have wherewithal to be ſo, 
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Monſieur, added he Set down one livre more 
for that, quoth I—It was but laſt night, ſaid the 
landlord, qu'un my Lord Anglois preſentoit un ecu a la 
fille de chambre Tan pis, pour Madamoiſelle Fana- 
tone, ſaid I. 

Now Janatone being the landlord's daughter, 


and the landlord ſuppoſing I was young in French, 


took the liberty to inform me, I ſhould not have 
ſaid tant pi but, tant mieux. Tant mieux, toujours, 
Monſieur, ſaid he, when there is any thing to be 
got. ant pis, when there is nothing. It comes to 
the ſame thing, ſaid I. Pardonnez moi, ſaid the 
landlord. | 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to obſerve once 
for all, that ?ant pris and tant mieux being two of the 
great hinges in French converſation, a ſtranger 
would do well to ſet himſelf right in the uſe of 
them, - before he gets to Paris. 5 

A prompt French Marquis at our ambaſſador's 
table demanded of Mr. H „if he was H— 
the poet? No, ſaid H——, mildly—T ant bis, 
replied the Marquis. 

It is H the hiſtorian, ſaid 1 
mieux, ſaid the Marquis. And Mr. H „ Who 
is a man of an excellent heart, returned thanks for 
both. | 

When the landlord had ſet me right in this 
matter, he called in La Fleur, which was the 
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name of the young man he had ſpoke of—ſaying 
only firſt, That as for his talents, he would pre- 
ſume to ſay nothing—Monſieur was the beſt judge 
what would ſuit him; but for the fidelity of La 
Fleur, he would ſtand reſponſible in all he was 
worth. 

The landlord deliver'd this in a manner which 


| Inſtantly fer my mind to the bufineſs I was upon 


and La Fleur, who ſtood waiting without, in that 
breathleſs expectation which every ſon of nature of 
us have felt in our turns, came in. 


MONTRIUL. 
1 am apt to be taken with all kinds of people at 


firſt fight ; but never more ſo, than when a poor 
devil comes to offer his ſervice to ſo poor a devil as 


myſelf; and as I know this weakneſs, I always ſuf- 
fer my judgment to draw back fomething on that 
very account—and this more or leſs, according to 
the mood I am in, and the caſe—and I may add the 
gender too, of the perſon I am to govern. . 

When La Fleur entered the room, after every 


diſcount I could make for my foul, the genuine 


look and air of the fellow determined the matter at 
once in his favour ; fo I hired him firſt—and then 
began to enquire what he could do: But I ſhall find 
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out his talents, quoth I, as I want them—beſides, 


a Frenchman can do every thing. 


Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in the world 
but beat a drum, and play a march or two upon 
the fife. I was determined to make his talents do; 
and can't ſay my weakneſs was ever fo inſulted by 
my wiſdom, as in the attempt. 

La Fleur had ſet out early in life, as gallantly as 
moſt Frenchmen do, with ſerving for a few years; 


at the end of which, having ſatisfied the ſentiment, 


and found moreover, That the honour of beating a 
drum was likely to be its own reward, as it open'd 
no further track of glory to him—he retired a /es 
terres, and lived comme il plaifoit a Dieu—that is to 
ſay, upon nothing. 

—And ſo, quoth Viſdome, you have hired a 


drummer to attend you in this tour of your's 


through France and Italy! Pſha ! faid-I, and do 
not one half of our gentry go with a humdrum 
compagnon du voyage the ſame round, and have the 
piper and the devil and all to pay beſides? When 
man can extricate himſelf with an equivoque in ſuch 
an unequal match—he is not ill off—But you can 
do ſomething elſe, La Fleur? ſaid IO guou!—. 
he could make ſpatterdaſhes, and play a little upon 

the fiddle Bravo! faid Wiſdome — Why, I play 
a baſs myſelf, ſaid I, we ſhall do very well. You 
can ſhave, and dreſs a wig a little, La Fleur ?— 
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He had all the diſpoſitions in the world—It is 
enough for heaven! faid I, interrupting him 
and ought to be enough for me—So ſupper coming 
in, and having a friſky Engliſh ſpaniel on one fide 
of my chair, and a French valet, with as much hila- 
rity in his countenance as ever nature painted in one, 
on the other ] was ſatisfied to my heart's content 
with my empire; and if monarchs knew what they 
would be at, they might be as ſatisfied as I was. 


MONTRIUL. 


As La Fleur went the whole tour of France and 
Italy with me, and will be often upon the ſtage, I 


muſt iatereſt the reader a little further in his behalf, 


by ſaying, that I had never leſs reaſon to repent of 
the impulſes which generally do determine me, than 
in regard to this fellow—he was a faithful, affec-_ 
tionate, fimple ſoul as ever trudged after the heels 
of a philoſopher ; and notwithſtanding his talents 
of drum-beating and ſpatterdaſh- making, which, 
though very good in themſelves, happen'd to be 
of no great ſervice to me, yet was I hourly recom- 
penſed by the feſtivity of his temper—it ſupplied 
all defects had a conſtant reſource in his looks 
in all difficulties and diſtreſſes of my own—l was 
going to have added, of his too; but La Fleur 
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was out of the reach of every thing; for whether 
*twas hunger or thirſt, or cold or nakedneſs, or 
watchings, or whatever ſtripes of ill luck La Fleur 
met with in our Journeyings, there was no index 
in his phyſiognomy to point them out by—he was 


_ eternally the ſame; ſo that if I am a piece of a phi- 


lofopher, which Satan now and then puts it into 
my head I am—it always mortifies the pride of the 
conceit, by reflecting how much I owe to the com- 


plexional philoſophy of this poor fellow, for ſham- 


ing me into one of a better kind. With all this, 
La Fleur had a ſmall caſt of the coxcomb—but he 


| ſeemed at firſt fight to be more a coxcomb of na- 


ture than of art; and before I had been three days 
in Paris with him-—he ſeemed to be no coxcomb at 
a -- 


MONTRIUL. 

Txt next morning La Fleur entering upon his 
employment, I delivered to him the key of my 
portmanteau with an inventory of my half a dozen 
ſhirts and filk pair of breeches ; and bid him faſten 


all upon the chaiſe—get the horſes put-ro—and de- 


fire the landlord to come in with his bill. 

C'eſt un garcon de bonne fortune, ſaid the landlord, 
pointing through the window to half a dozen 
wenches who had got round about La Fleur, and 
were moſt kindly taking their leave of him, as the 
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poſtillion was leading out the horſes. La Fleur 
kiſſed all their hands round and round again, and 
thrice he wiped his eyes, and thrice he promiſed 
he would bring them all pardons from Rome. 

The young fellow, ſaid the landlord, is beloved 
by all the town, and there is ſcarce a corner in 
Montriul where the want of him will not be felt: 


he has but one misfortune in the world, continued 


he, He is always in love.“ —I am heartily glad 
_ of it, ſaid I— t will fave me the trouble every night 
of putting my breeches under my head. In ſaying 


this, I was making not ſo much La Fleur's eloge, 


as my own, having been 1n love with one princeſs 
or another almoſt all my life, and I hope I ſhall 
go on ſo till I die, being firmly perſuaded, that if 
ever I do a mgan action, it muſt be in ſome inter- 
val betwixt one paſſion and another: whilſt this 
interregnum laſts, I always perceive my heart 
locked up I can ſcarce find in it to give Miſery a 
ſixpence; and therefore I always get out of it as faſt 
as I can, and the moment I am rekindled, I am all 
generoſity and good-will again; and would do any 


thing in the world, either for or with any one, if 


they will but ſatisfy me there is no fin in it. 
But in ſaying this—ſurely I am commending 
the paſſion—not myſelt. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


ax town of Abdera, notwithſtanding 
Democritus lived there, trying all the powers of 
irony and laughter to reclaim it, was the vileſt and 
moſt proſſigate town in all Thrace. What for poi- 


ſons, conſpiracies, and affaſfinations—libels, paſ- 
quinades, and tumults, there was no going there 
by day—'twas worſe by night. 


Now, when things were at the worſt, it came to 
paſs, that the Andromeda of Euripides being repre- 
ſented at Abdera, the whole orcheſtra was delight- 
ed with it: but of all the paſſages which delighted 
them, nothing operated more upon their imagina- 
tions, than the tender ſtrokes of nature which the 
poet had wrought up in that pathetic ſpeech of Per- 
ſeus, O Cupid, prince of God and men, &c. Every 
man almoſt ſpoke pure iambics the next day, and 
talk'd of nothing but Perſeus his pathetic ad- 
dreſs—** O Cupid! prince of God and men” —in 
every ſtreet of Abdera, in every houſe—** O Cu- 
pid! Cupid !”—in every mouth, like the natural 
notes of ſome ſweet melody which drops from it 
whether it will or no—nothing but ** Cupid! Cu- 
«« pid! prince of God and men” -The fire caught 
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— and the whole city, like the heart of one mans 
open d itſelf to Love. 


No pharmacopoliſt could ſell one grain of helle- 
bore —not a ſingle armourer had a heart to forge 


one inſtrument of death Friendſhip and Virtue 


met together, and kiſs'd each other in the ſtreet 


the golden age return'd, and hung over the town 
of Abdera—every Abderite took his oaten pipe, 


and every Abderitiſh woman left her purple web, 

and chaſtely fat her down and liſten'd to the 

ſong 
Twas only in the power, ſays the Fragment, of 


the God whoſe empire extendeth from heaven 
to earth, and even to the depths of the ſea, to have 


done chis. 


MONTRIUL. 


Wax all is ready, and every article is diſputed 
and paid for in the inn, unleſs you are a little ſour'd 


by the adventure, there is always a matter to com- 
pound at the door, before you can get into your 


chaiſe ; and that is with the ſons and daughters of 

Poverty, who ſurround you. Let no man ſay, 

«© Let them go to the devil“ - tis a cruel journey 

to ſend a few miſerables, and they have had ſuffer- 

ings enaw without it: I always think it better to 
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take a few ſous out in my hand; and | would coun- 


ſel every gentle traveller todo fo likewiſe ; he need 


not be ſo exact in ſetting down his motives for giv- 
ing them—they will be regiſter'd elſewhere. 


For my own part, there is no man gives fo little 


as I do; for few that I know have fo little to give: 
but as this was the firſt public act of my charity in 


France, I took the more notice of it. 
A well-a-way ! ſaid I. I have but eight ſous in 


the world, ſhewing them in my hand, and there 


are eight poor men and eight poor women for 'em. 
A poor tatter'd ſou], without a ſhirt on, inſtant- 
ly withdrew his claim, by retiring two ſteps out of 


the circle, and making a diſqualifying bow on his 


part. Had the whole parterre cried out, Place aux 
dames, with one voice, it would not have conveyed 


the ſentiment of a deference for the {ex with half 


the effect. 
Juſt heaven! for what wiſe reaſons haſt thou or- 
der'd it, that beggary and urbanity, which are at 


ſuch variance in other countries, ſhould find a 


way to be at unity in this? 

l inſiſted upon preſenting him with a fingle 
ſous, merely for his politeſſe. 

A poor little dwarfiſh briſk fellow, he ſtood 


over-againſt me in the circle, putting ſomething 
firſt under his arm, which had once been a har, 
took his ſnuff-box out of his pocket, and gene- 
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rouſly offer d a pinch on both ſides of him: it was 


a gift of conſequence, and modeſtly declined 
The poor little fellow preſs'd it upon them with a 


nod of welcomeneſs-—Prenzz en—prenez, ſaid he, 


looking another way; ſo they each took a pinch— 
Pity thy box ſhould ever want one! faid I to my- 
ſelf; ſo I put a couple of ſous into it—taking a 
ſmall pinch out of his box, to enhance their value, 
as I did it, —He felt the weight of the ſecond obli- 
gation more than that of the firſt—'twas doing him 
an honour—the other was only doing him a cha- 
rity—and he made mea bow down to the ground 
for it. | 
Here! ſaid I to an old ſoldier with one hand, 
who had been campaign'd and worn-out to death 
in the ſervice—here's a couple of ſous for thee— 


Vive le Roi! ſaid the old ſoldier. 


I had then but three ſous left: ſo I gave one, 


ſimply pour Pamour de Dieu, which was the footing 


on which it was begg'd—The poor woman had a 
diſlocated hip; ſo it could not be well, upon any 
other motive. 1 
Mon cher et tres charitable Monſieur— There's no 
oppoling this, ſaid I. 
My Lord Anglois— the very found was worth the 


money —ſo I gave my laß fous for it. But in the 


eagerneſs of giving, I had over-look'd a pauvre 


 bonteux, who had no one to aſk a ſous for him, and 
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who, I believed, would have periſh'd, ere he 
could have aſk'd one for himſelf: he ſtood by the 
chaiſe a little without the circle, and wiped a tear 
from a face which I thought had ſeen better days 
Good God! faid I—and I have not one ſingle 


| ſous left to give him But you have a thouſand ! 


cried all the powers of nature, ſtirring within me 


fo I gave him no matter what—l am aſhamed to 


ſay bew much, now—and was aſhamed to think, 
how little, then : ſo if the reader can form any con- 


jecture of my diſpoſition, as theſe two fixed points 


are given him, he may judge within a livre or two 
what was the preciſe ſum. 

I could afford nothing for the reſt, bes Dieu wous 
beniſſe—Et le box Dieu vous beniſſe encore—ſaid the 
old ſoldier, the dwarf, &c. The pauvre honteux 
could ſay nothing—he pull'd out a little handker- 
chief, and wiped his face as he turned away—and 
1 thought he thanked me more e than them all. 


THE BIDET. 


Havixs ſettled all theſe little matters, I got into 
my poſt-chaiſe with more eaſe than ever I got into 
a poſt-chaiſe in my life; and La Fleur having got 


one large jack-boot on the far fide of a little 


—— Bo. 2 


n 8 . : 


career his bidet would not paſs by it—a conten- 
tion aroſe betwixt them, and the poor fellow was 


have beat his drum. 


La Fleur inſiſted upon the _—_ the bidet 


laſh, the bidet took me at my word, and away he 
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bidet*, and another on this (for I count nothing of 
his legs)—he canter'd away before me as happy 
and as perpendicular as a prince.— 

hut what is happineſs ! what is grandeur | in 
this painted ſcene of life! A dead aſs, before we 
had got a league, put a ſudden ſtop to La Fleur's 


kick'd out of his jack boots the very firſt kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French chriſtian, 
ſaying neither more or leſs upon it, than, Diable! 
ſo preſently got up, and came to the charge again 
aſtride his bidet, beating him up to it as he would 


The bider flew from one fide of the road to the 
other, then back again—then this way—then that 
way, and in ſhort every way but by the dead aſs— 


threw him. 

What's the matter, La Fleur, ſaid I, with this 
bidet of thine ?—Monſirur, ſaid he, c't un cheval le 
plus opiniatre du monde—Nay, if he is a conceited 
beaſt, he muſt go his own way, replied I ſo La 
Fleur got him off, and giving him a good ſound 


ſcamper'd back to Montriul—Pefe! ſaid La Fleur. 


* Na bat 
E. 
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It is not mal. a- propos to take notice here, that 


though La Fleur availed himſelf but of two differ- 


ent terms of exclamation in this encounter—name- 
ly, Diable! and Peſte] that there are nevertheleſs 
three, in the French language; like the poſitive, 
comparative, and ſuperlative, one or the other 
of which ſerve for every unexpected throw of the 
dice in life. 

Le Diable! which is the firſt, and poſitive de- 
gree, 1s generally uſed upon ordinary emotions of 
the mind, where ſmall things only fall out contrary 
to your expectations ſuch as—the throwing one's 
doublets—La Fleur's being kick'd off his horſe, 
and ſo forth—cuckoldom, for the ſame reaſon, is 

always — Le Diable! 

But in caſes where the caſt has ſomething pro- 
voking in it, as in that of the bidet's running away 
after, and leaving La Fleur aground in jack- boots 
tis the ſecond degree. | 

Tis then Pefle ! 

And for the third— 

But here my heart is wrung wah pity and fel- 
low-feeling, when I reflect what miſeries muſt have 


been their lot, and how bitterly ſo refined a people 


muſt have ſmarted, to have forced them upon the 
uſe of i. 


Grant me, O ye powers which touch the tongue 


with eloquence in diſtreſs !—whatever is my caft, 
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grant me but decent words to exclaim in, and I 


will give my nature way. 
But as theſe were not to be had in Frans, I 


reſolved to take every evil juſt as it befel me, with- 


out any exclamation at all. 

La Fleur, who had made no ſuch covenant with 
himſelf, followed the bidet with his eyes till it was 
got out of fight—and then, you may imagine, if 
you pleaſe, with what word he cloſed the whole 
As there was no hunting down a frighten'd horſe 
in jack-boots, there remained no alternative but 
taking La Fleur either behind the chaiſe, or into 
it.— 

1 preferred the latter, and in half an hour we got 
to the poſt-houſe at Nampont. 


NAMPONT. 

THE DEAD ASS. 
—AND this, ſaid he, putting the remains of a 
cruſt into his wallet—and this ſhould have been thy 


portion, ſaid he, hadſt thou been alive to have 
ſhared it with me.—l thought by the accent, it had 


been an apoſtrophe to his child; but 'twas to his 


aſs, and to the very aſs we had ſeen dead in the 
= 
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road, which had occafioned La Fleur's miſadven- 
ture. The man ſeemed to lament it much; and it 


inſtantly brought into my mind Sancho's lamenta- 
tion for his ; but he did it with more true touches 
of nature. 


The mourner was Slag upon 2 Kone bench at 
the door, with the afs's pannel and its bridle on 
one ſide, which he took up from time to time 
then laid them down—look'd at them and ſhook 
his head. He then took his cruſt of bread out of 
his wallet again,. as if to eat it; held it ſome time 
in his hand—then laid it upon the bit of his aſs's 
bridle—looked wiſtfully at the little arran — he 
had made — and then gave a ſigh. 


The ſimplicity of his grief drew numbers about 
him, and La Fleur amongſt the reſt, whilſt the 


| horſes were getting ready; as I continued fitting 


in the poſt- chaiſe, I could ſee and hear over their 
heads. 

—He ſaid he had come laſt from Spain, where 
he had.been from the furtheſt borders of Franconia; 
and had got ſo far on his return home, when his 
als died. Every one ſeemed deſirous to know what 
buſineſs could have taken fo old and poor a man fo 
far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleaſed heaven, he ſaid, to bleſs him with 
ihres ſons, the fineſt lads in all Germany; but 


having in one week Joſt two of the eldeſt of them 
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by the ſmall-pox, and the youngeſt falling ill of 
| the ſame diſtemper, he was afraid of being bereft of 
them all; and made a vow, if Heaven would not 
take him from him alſo, he would go in gratitude 
to St. Iago in Spain. 


When the mourner got thus fir on his ſtory, he | 


ſtopp'd to pay nature her tribute—and wept bit- 
terly. 

He ſaid, Heaven had accepted the conditions ; 
and that he had ſet out from his cottage with this 
poor creature, who had been a patient partner of 


his journey—that it had eat the ſame bread with 


him all the way, and was unto him as a friend. 


Every body who ſtood about, heard the poor 


fellow with concera—La Fleur offered him money 
The mourner faid, he did not want it—it was 
not the value of the aſs—but the loſs of him.— The 
aſs, he ſaid, he was aſſured loved him—and upon 
this told them a long ſtory of a miſchance upon 


their paſſage over the Pyrenean mountains, which had 


ſeparated them from each other three days ; during 
which time the aſs had ſought him as much as he 
had ſought the aſs, and that they had neither ſcarce 
eat or drank till they met. 

Thou haft one comfort, friend, ſaid I, at leaſt, 


in the loſs of thy poor beaſt; I'm ſure thou haſt 


been a merciful maſter to him.—Alas! ſaid the 
mourner, I thought {o, when he was alive—but 
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now that he is dead, Aan nee 
weight of myſelf and my afflictions together have 
been too much for him — they have ſhorten'd the 
poor creature's days, and I fear I have them to 
anſwer for. Shame on the world! ſaid I to myſelf 
Did we love each other, as this poor ſoul * 
loved his aſs—'rwould be — pes ET ie 


NAMPONT. 
THE POSTILLION. 


Tas concern which the poor fellow's ſtory threw 
me into, required ſome attention: the poſtillion 
paid not the leaſt to it, but ſet off upon the * in 
a full gallop. 
The thirſtieſt ſoul in the moſt ſandy deſert of 
Arabia could not have wiſhed more for a cup of 
cold water, than mine did for grave and quiet 
movements; and I ſhould have had an high opi- 
nion of the poſtillion, had he but ſtolen off with me 
in ſomething like a penſive pace—Qn the contrary, 
as the mourner finiſhed his lamentation, the fellow 
gave an unfeeling laſh to each of his beaſts, and ſet 
off clattering like a thouſand devils 
I called to him as loud as I could, for 3 
ſake to go ſlower and the louder 1 called, the 
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more unmercifully he galloped. The deuce take 
him and his galloping too ſaid I—he'll go on tear- 
ing my nerves to pieces till he has worked me into 
a fooliſh paſſion, and then he'll go flow, that I 
may enjoy the ſweets of it. 

The poſtillion managed the point to a miracle : 
by the time he had got to the foot of a ſteep hill 
about half a league from Nampont—he had put me 
out of temper with him—and then with NY for 
being ſo. 

My caſe then required a different treatment; and 
a good rattling gallop would have been of real ſer- 

vice to me.— 
All hen, prithee, get on- get on, my good lad, 
ſaid J. 

The poſtillion pointed to the hill I then tried 
to return back to the ſtory of the poor German and 
his aſs—hut I had broke the clue—and could no 
more get into it again, than the poſtillion cond. into 
a trot, | 

— The deuce go, ſaid I, with it all! Here am 
I fitting as candidly diſpoſed to make the beſt of the 
worſt, as ever wight was, and all runs counter. 
There is one ſweet lenitive at leaft for evils, 
- which Nature holds out to us: fo I took it. kindly 

at her hands, and fell aſleep; and the firſt word 
- which rouſed me was Amiens. 


had taken the liberty to charge me with a letter, which 
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—Bleſs me! ſaid, rubbing my eyes—this is the 
6 


AMI ENS. 


Tux words were ſcarce out of my mouth, when 
the Count de L * * * *s poſt-chaiſe, with his fiſter 
in it, drove haſtily by: ſhe had juſt time to make 
me a bow of recognition—and of that particular 


| kind of it, which told me ſhe had not yet done 
vith me. She was as good as her look; for, before I 
had quite finiſhed my ſupper, her brother's ſervant 


came into the room with a billet, in which ſhe ſaid ſhe 


I was to preſent myſelf to Madame R-* * the 


firſt morning I had nothing to do at Paris. There 
was only added, ſhe was forry, but fromawhat per- 


chant ſhe had not confidered, that ſhe had been 


prevented telling me her ſtory—that ſhe ſtil] owed 


it me; and if my route ſhould ever lay through 
Bruffels, and I had not by then forgot the name of 
Madame de L. * —that Madame de L. 
would be glad to diſcharge her obligation. e 
Then I will meet thee, ſaid I, fair ſpirit! at 

Bruſſels tis only returning from Italy through 


Germany to Holland, by the route of Flanders, 


home — twill ſcarce be ten poſts out of my way; but 
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were it ten thouſand! with what a moral delight 
will it crown my journey, in ſharing in the ſicken- 
ing incidents of a tale of miſery told to me by ſuch 
a ſufferer? to ſee her weep! and though I cannot 
dry up the fountain of her tears, what an exquiſite 
ſenſation is there till left, in wiping them away 
from off the cheeks of the firſt and faireſt of women, 
as I'm fitting with my handkerchief in my _— in 
filence the whole night befide her? 

There was nothing wrong in the ſentiment ; and 
yet I inſtantly reproached my heart with it in the 
bittereſt and moſt reprobate of expreſſions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of 
the ſingular bleſſings of my life, to be almoſt every 
hour of it miſerably in love with ſome one; and my 
laſt flame happening to be blown out by a whiff of 
jealouſy on the ſudden turn of a corner, I had light- 
ed it up afreſh at the pure taper of Eliza but about 
three months before—ſwearing as I did it, that it 
ſhould laſt me through the whole journey—Why 
ſhould I diſſemble the matter? I had (worn to her 
eternal fidelity ſhe had a right to my whole heart 
—to divide my affections was to leſſen them to 
expoſe them, was to riſk them: where there is riſk, 
there may be loſs :—and what wilt thou have, Yo- 
rick l to anſwer to a heart fo full of truſt and confi- 
dence—ſo good, ſo gentle, and unreproaching. 
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vill not go to Bruſſels, replied I, interrupt · 
ing myſelf - but my imagination went on—I recall- 
ed her looks at that criſis of our ſeparation, when 
neither of us had power to ſay Adieu! I look'd at 
the picture ſhe had tied in a black ribband about my 
neck — and bluſh'd as J look'd at it-I would have 
given the world to have kifs'd it but was aſhamed 
AEC And ſhall this tender flower, ſaid I, preſſing it 

between my hands —ſhall it be ſmitten to its very 
root and ſmitten, Vorick! by thee, who haſt 
promiſed to ſhelter it in thy breaſt? 

Eternal fountain of happinefs ! faid I, kneeling 
down upon the ground—be thou my witneſs—and 
every pure ſpirit which taſtes it, be my witneſs alſo, 
That I would not travel to Bruffels, unleſs Eliza 
went along with me, did the road lead me towards 
heaven. | 

In tranſports of this kind, the heart, in ſpite of 
the underſtanding, will always ſay too much. 


THE LETTER. 
AMIENS. 
ForTUNE had not ſmiled upon La Fleur; for he 


had been unſucceſsful in his feats of chivalry—and 
not one thing had offered to ſignalize his zeal for 


; 
! 
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my ſervice from the time he had entered intoit, which 
was almoſt four · and-· twenty hours. The poor ſoul 
burn'd with impatience; and the Count de L* 5 
ſervant's coming with the letter, being the firſt 
practicable occaſion which offered, La Fleur had 


laid hold of it; and in order to do honour to his 


maſter, had taken him into a back parlour in the 
Auberge, and treated him with a cup or two of the 
beſt wine in Picardy; and the Count de L. s 
ſervant in return, and not to be behind hand in 


politeneſs with La Fleur, had taken him back 


with him to the Count's hotel. La Fleur's preve- 
nancy (for there was a paſſport in his very looks) 
ſoon ſet every ſervant in the kitchen at eaſe with 
him; and as a Frenchman, whatever be his talents, 
has no ſort of prudery in ſhewing them, La Fleur, 
in leſs than five minutes, had pulled out his fife, 
and leading off the dance himſelf with the firſt 


note, ſet the fille de chambre, the maitre d hotel, the 


cook, the ſcullion, and all the houſehold, dogs and 
cats, beſides an old monkey, a dancing: I ſuppoſe 
there never was a merrier kitchen ſince the flood. 
Madame de L***, in paſſing from her bro- 
ther's apartments to her own, hearing ſo much 
jollity below ſtairs, rung up her fille de chambre to 
aſk about it; and hearing it was the Engliſh gen- 
tleman's ſervant who had ſet the whole houſe merry 
with his pipe, ſhe ordered him up. 
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As the poor fellow could not preſent himſelf 
empty, he had loaden'd himſelf in going up ſtairs 


with a thouſand compliments to Madame de ... 


on the part of his maſter added a long apocrypha 
of inquiries after Madame de L ** *'s health 
told her, that Monſieur his maſter was au deſe/poire 
for her re-eſtabliſhment from the fatigues of her 
journey—and, to cloſe all, that Monſieur had re- 
ceived the letter which Madame had done him the 
honour——And he has done me the honour, ſaid 
Madame de L * * *, interrupting La Fleur, to ſend 
a billet in return. 
Madame de L“ had faid this with ſuch a 
tone of reliance upon the fact, that La Fleur had 
not power to diſappoint her expectations he trem- 
bled for my honour—and poſſibly might not alto- 
gether be unconcerned for his own, as a man ca- 
pable of being attached to a maſter who could be 
wanting ex egards vis @ vis d'une femme : ſo that when 
Madame de LL ** * aſked La Fleur if he had 
brought a letter—O qu aui, ſaid La Fleur: fo lay- 
ing down his hat upon the ground, and taking 
hold of the flap of his right-fide pocket with his 
left hand, he began to ſearch for the letter with his 
right—then contrary-wiſe—Diable /—then fought 
every pocket—pocket by pocket, round, not for- 
getting his fob Peſe /—then La Fleur emptied 
them upon the floor—pulled out a dirty cravat—a 
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handkerchief—a comb—a whip-laſh—a night-cap 
then gave a peep into his hat Quelle etourderie ! 
He had left the letter upon the table in the Auberge 
—he would run for it, and be back with it in three 
minutes. 

I had juſt finiſhed my ſupper when La Fleur 
came in to give me an account of his adventure: 
he told the whole ſtory ſimply as it was; and only 
added, that if Monſieur had forgot (par hazard) to 
anſwer Madame's letter, the arrangement gave him 
an opportunity to recover the faux pas—and if not, 
that things were only as they were. 

Now I was not altogether ſure of my etiquette, 
whether I ought to have wrote or no—but if I had 
—a devil himſelf could not have been angry: *twas 
but the officious zeal of a well-meaning creature 
for my honour ; and however he might have miſ- 
took the road—or embarraſſed me in ſo doing 
his heart was in no fault—l was under no neceſlity 
to write—and what weizhed more than all—he did 
not look as if he had done amiſs. 

— Tis all very well, La Fleur, faid I— Twas ſuffi- 
cient. La Fleur flew out of the room like light- 
ning, and return'd with pen, ink, and paper, in 
his hand ; and coming up to the table, laid them 
cloſe before me, with ſuch a delight in his counte- 
nance, that I could not help taking up the pen. 

P 
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I begun and begun again; and though I had 
nothing to ſay, and that nothing might have been 
expreſſed in half a dozen lines, I made half a dozen 
different beginnings, and could no way — my- 
ſelf. | 

In ſhort, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur ſtepp'd out and brought a little water 
in a glaſs to dilute my ink—then fetch'd ſand and 
ſeal-wax—It was all one; I wrote, and blotted, 
and tore off, and burnt, and wrote again Le di- 
able Pemporte! ſaid I half to myſelf—I cannot write 
this ſelf-ſame letter; throwing the pen down de- 
ſpairingly as I faid it. 

As ſoon as I had caſt down the pen, La Fleur 
advanced with the moſt reſpectful carriage up to the 
table, and making a thoufand apologies for the li- 
berty he was going to take, told me he had a letter 
in his pocket wrote by a drummer in his regiment 
to a corporal's wife, which, he durſt ſay, would 
ſuit the occaſion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have his hu- 
mour—Then prithee, ſaid I, let me fee it. 

Lua Fleur inſtantly pull'd out a little dirty pocket- 
book cramm'd full of ſmall letters and billet- doux 
in a ſad condition, and laying it upon the table, 
and then untying the ſtring which held them all 
together, run them over one by one, till he came 
to the letter in queſtion La voila! ſaid he, clap- 
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ping his hands: ſo- unfolding it firſt, he laid it he- 
fore me, and retired three ſteps from the table 
whilſt I read it. 


THE LETTER. 
MADAME, 


Ia ſuis penetre de la douleur la plus vive, et re- 
duit en mème temps au deſeſpoir par ce retour im- 
prevù du Corporal qui rend notre entrevue de ce 
ſoir la choſe du monde la plus impoſſible. 

Mais vive la joie! et toute la mienne ſera de 
penſer a vous. 

L'amour n'eſt rien ſans ſentiment. 

Et le ſentiment eft encore moins ſans amour. 

On dit qu'on ne doit jamais ſe deſeſperer. 

On dit auſſi que Monſieur le Corporal monte la 
garde Mercredi : alors ce ſera mon tour. 


Chacun a ſon tour, 


Enattendant—Vive Pamour ! et vive la bagatelle! 
Je ſuis, Mapame, 

Avec toutes les ſentiments les plus reſpectueux 

et les plus tendres, tout 2 vous, 


 _Jaaytxs Roque. 
F 2 | 
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It was but changing the Corporal into the Count 
—and ſaying nothing about mounting guard on 
Wedneſday—and the letter was neither right or 
wrong—lo to gratify the poor fellow, who ſtood 
trembling for my honour, his own, and the ho- 
nour of his letter—I took the cream gently off it, 
ard whipping it up in my own way—l ſeal'd it up 
and. ſent him with it to Madame de L. —and 
the next morning we purſued our journey to Paris. 


PARIS. 


1 Wurx a man can conteſt the point by dint of 
1 cquipage, and carry all on floundering before him 
= with half a dozen lackies and a couple of cooks— 
18 "tis very well in ſuch a place as Paris—he may 

| drive in at which end of a ſtreet he will. py 
A poor prince who 1s weak 1n cavalry, and whoſe 
whole infantry does not exceed a ſingle man, had 
beſt quit the field; and ſignalize himſelf in the ca- 
| binet, if he can get up into it—I ſay up into it—for 
| there is no deſcending perpendicular amongſt em 
| j 3 with a Me voici] mes enfans'—here I am —what- 

| 1 | | ever many may think. 

1. = I own my firſt ſenſations, as ſoon as I was left 
ſolitary and alone in my own chamber in the hotel, 
were far from being ſo flattering as I had prefigured 
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them. I walked up gravely to the window in my 
duſty black coat, and looking through the glaſs ſaw 
all the world in yellow, blue, and green, running 
at the ring of pleaſure.—The old with broken 
lances, and in helmets which had loſt their vizards 
—the young in armour bright which ſhone like 
gold, beplumed with each gay feather of the eaſt 
—all—all tiling at it like faſcinated knights in 
tournaments of yore for fame and love 
Alas, poor Yorick ! cried I, what art thou do- 
ing here? On the very firſt onſet of all this glit- 
tering clatter thou art reduced to an atom—ſeek— 
ſeek ſome winding alley, with a tourniquet at the 
end of it, where chariot never rolled or flambeau 
ſhot its rays—there thou may'ſt ſolace thy foul in 
converſe ſweet with ſome kind griſſet of a barber's 
wife, and get into ſuch coteries !— 

— May I periſh ! if I do, faid I, pulling out the 
letter which I had to preſent to Madame de R * * *, 
I'll wait upon this lady, the very firſt thing I do. 
So I called La Fleur to go feek me a barber di- 
retly—and come back and bruſh my coat. 
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THE WIG. 
PARIS. 


When the barber came, he abſolutely refuſed 
to have any thing to do with my wig : twas either 
above or below his art: I had nothing to do, but 
to take one ready made of his own recommenda- 
tion. | 

— But I fear, friend! ſaid I, this buckle won't 
ſtand. —You may immerge it, replied he, into the 
ocean, and it will ſtand 

What a great ſcale is every thing upon in this 
city! thought The utmoſt ſtretch of an Engliſh 
periwig-maker's ideas could have gone no further 
than to have dipped it into a pail of water.“ 
What difference! tis like time to eternity. 

I confeſs I do hate all cold conceptions, as I do 
the puny ideas which engender them; and am ge- 
nerally ſo ſtruck with the great works of nature, 
that for my own part, if I could help it, I never 
would make a compariſon leſs than a mountain at 
leaſt. All that can be ſaid againſt the French ſub- 
lime in this inſtance of it, is this—that the gran- 
deur is more in the word; and /e/s in the thing. No 
doubt, the ocean fills the mind with vaſt ideas; but 
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Paris being ſo far inland, it was not likely I ſhould 
run poſt a hundred miles out of it, to try the ex- 
periment—the Parifian barber meant nothing.— 

The pail of water ſtanding beſide the great deep, 
makes certainly but a ſorry figure in ſpeech—but 
"twill be ſaid—it has one advantage—'tis in the 
next room, and the truth of the buckle may be 
tried in it without more ado, 1n a fingle moment. 

In honeſt truth, and upon a more candid reviſion 
of the matter, The French expreſſion profeſſes more 
than it performs. 

I think I can ſee the preciſe and Aiftinguiſhing 
marks of national characters more in theſe nonſenſi- 
cal minutiæ, than in the moſt important matters of 
ſtate ; where great men of all nations talk and ſtalk 
ſo much alike, that I would not give ninepence to 
chuſe amongſt them. 

I was fo long in getting from under my barber's 
hands, that it was too late to think of going with 
my letter to Madame R * * * that night: but when 
a man is once dreſſed at all points for going out, 
his reflections turn to little account; ſo taking 
down the name of the Hotel de Modene, where I 
lodged, I walked forth without any determination 
where to go ſhall conſider of that, ſaid J, as 1 
walk along. 


TN 
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THE PULS E. 


PARIS 


8 


Ha: L ye ſmall ſwett courteſies of life, for ſmooth 


do ye make the road of it! like grace and beauty 


which beget inclinations to love at firſt ſight! 'tis 
ye who open this door and let the ſtranger in. 


Pray, Madame, ſaid I, have the goodneſs to 
tell me which way J muſt turn to go to the Opera 
comique :—Moft willingly, nn, Jad ſhe, 
laying aſide her work 
I had given a caſt with my eye ii into half a doren 
ſhops as I came along in ſearch of a face not likely 
to be difordered by ſuch an interruption ; till, at 
laſt, this hitting my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as ſhe ſat in a 
low chair on the far fide of the ſhop Ong the 
door— 

— Tres volontiers ; moſt n ſaid me, lay- 
ing her work down upon a chair next her, and 
riſing up from the low chair ſhe was fitting in, with 
{o cheerful a movement and ſo cheerful a look, that 
had I been laying out fifty louis d'ors with her, I 
ſhould have ſaid—“ This woman is grateful.” 
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You muſt turn, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, going with 
me to the door of the ſhop, and pointing the way 
down the ſtreet I was to take—you muſt turn firſt 
to your left hand mais prenez garde—there are two 
turns; and be ſo good as to take the ſecond—then 
go down a little way and you'll fee a church, and 
when you are paſt it, give yourſelf the trouble to 
turn directly to the right, and that will lead you to 
the foot of the pont neuf, which you muſt croſs— 
and there any one will do himſelf the pleaſure to 


ſhew you 


She repeated her inſtructions three times over to 
me, with the ſame good - natur'd patience the third 
time as the firſt ;—and if ones and manners have a 
meaning, which certainly they have, unleſs to hearts 
which ſhut them out—ſhe ſeem'd really intereſted, 


that I ſhould not loſe myſelf. 


I will not ſuppoſe it was the woman's beauty, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was the handſomeſt Griffet, I 
think, I ever ſaw, which had much to do with the 
ſenſe I had of her courteſy; only I remember, 
when I told her how much I was obliged to her, 
that I looked very full in her eves,—and that I re- 
peated my thanks as often as ſhe had done her in- 


ſtructions. 


I had not got ten paces from the door, before I 
found I had forgot every tittle of what ſhe had ſaid 


—fo looking back, and ſeeing her ſtill ſtanding in 
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the door of the ſhop, as if to look whether I went 
right or not—l returned back, to aſk her whether 
the firſt turn was to my right or left—for that I had 
abſolutely forgot. —ls it poſſible! faid ſhe, half 
laughing.—'Tis very poſlible, replied I, when a 
man 1s thinking more of a woman, than of her 
good advice. 

As this was the real truth—ſhe took it, as every 
woman takes a matter of right, with a flight 
curtſy. 

—Attendez ! ſaid ſhe, laying her hand upon my 
arm to detain me, whilſt ſhe called a lad out of the 
back-ſhop to get ready a parcel of gloves. I am 
Juſt going to ſend him, ſaid ſhe, with a packet into 
that quarter, and if you will have the complaiſance 
to ſtep in, it will be ready in a moment, and he 
ſhall attend you to the place.—So I walk'd in with 
her to the far fide of the ſhop, and taking up the 
ruffle in my hand which ſhe laid upon the chair, 
as if I had a mind to fit, ſhe fat down herſelf in her 
low chair, and I inſtantly fat myſelf down beſide 
her. 5 | 

Ale will be ready, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, in a 

moment—And in that moment, replied I, moſt 
willingly would I fay ſomething very civil to you 
for all theſe courteſies. Any one may do a caſual 
act of good-nature, but a continuation of them 
ſhews it is a part of the temperature; and certainly, 
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added I, if it is the ſame blood which comes from 
the heart, which deſcends to the extremes (touch- 
ing her wriſt) I am ſure you muſt have one of the 
beſt pulſes of any woman in the world—Feel it, 
faid ſhe, holding out her arm. So laying down 
my hat, I took hold of her fingers in one hand, 
and applied the two fore-fingers of my other to the 
artery— | 
—Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, thou 
hadſt paſſed by, and beheld me fitting in my black 
coat, and in my lack-a-dayſical manner, counting 
the throbs of it, one by one, with as much true de- 
votion as if I had been watching the critical ebb or 
flow of her fever—How wouldſt thou have laugh'd 
and moralized upon my new profeſſion? and 


thou ſhouldſt have laugh'd and moralized on—Truft 


me, my dear Eugenius, I ſhould have ſaid, there 
s are worſe occupations in this world han feeling a 
& woman's pulſe.” — But a Griflet's! thou wouldſt 
have ſaid—and in an open ſhop! Yorick— 

So much the better: for when my views are 
direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world ſaw 
me feel it. 
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THE GLOVES. 
PARIS. 


Tux beautiful Griſſet roſe up when J ſaid this, 
and going behind the counter, reach'd down a 
parcel and untied it: I advanced to the fide over- 
againſt her: they were all too large. The beautiful 
Griſſet meaſured them one by one acroſs my hand 
Alt would not alter the dimenfions—She begg'd I 
would try a fingle pair, which ſeem'd to be the 
leaſt—She held it open—my hand ſlipp'd into it at 
once—lt will not do, faid I, ſhaking my head a 
little—No, faid ſhe, doing the ſame thing. 

There are certain combined looks of ſimple ſub- 
tlety—where whim, and ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs, and 


_ nonſenſe, are ſo blended, that all the languages of 


Babel ſet looſe together could not expreſs them 
they are communicated and caught fo inſtantane- 
ouſly, that you can ſcarce ſay which party is the in- 
fecter. I leave it to your men of words to ſwell 
pages about it—it is enough in the preſent to ſay 
again, the gloves would not do; fo folding our 
hands within our arms, we both loll'd upon the 
counter—It was narrow, and there was juſt room 
for the parcel. to lay between us. 


The beautiful Griſſet look'd ſometimes at the 
gloves, then fide-ways to the window, then at the 
gloves—and then at me. I was not diſpoſed to 
break filence—I follow'd her example: fo I look'd 
at the gloves, then to the window, then at the 
gloves, and then at her—and ſo on alternately. 

I found I loſt confiderably in every attack—ſhe 
had a quick black eye, and ſhot through two ſuch 


long and filken eye-laſhes with ſuch penetration, 


that ſhe look'd into my very heart and reins—lt 
may ſeem ſtrange, but I could actually feel ſhe 
did 8 „% » 

It is no matter, ſaid I, taking up a couple of the 
pairs next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was ſenſible the beautiful Griſſet had not aſk'd 
above a ſingle livre above the price I wiſh'd ſhe 


had aſk d a livre more, and was puzzling my 


brains how to bring the matter about Do you 
think, my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, miſtaking my em- 
barraſſment, that I could aſk a /ous too much of a 
ſtranger—and of a ſtranger whole politeneſs, more 
than his want of gloves, has done me the honour to 
lay himſelf at my mercy ?—M'en croyes capable? 
Faith! not I, ſaid I; and if you were, you are wel- 
come So counting the money into her hand, and 
with a lower bow than one generally makes to a 
ſhopkeeper's wife, I went out, and her lad with his 
parcel followed me. 
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THE TRANSLATION. 


PARIS. 


THrzrE was nobody in the box I was let into but 
a kindly old French officer. I love the character, 
not only becauſe I honour the man whoſe manners 
are ſoftened by a profeſſion which makes bad men 
worſe; but that I once knew one—for he is no 
more—and why ſhould I not reſcue one page from 
violation by writing his name in it, and telling the 
world it was Captain Tobias Shandy, the deareſt 
of my flock and friends, whoſe philanthropy I ne- 
ver think of at this long diſtance from his death 
but my eyes guſh out with tears. For his fake, I 
have a predilection for the whole corps of veterans; 
and ſo I ſtrode over the two back rows of benches, 
and placed myſelf beſide him. 

The old officer was reading attentively a ſmall 
pamphlet, it might be-the book of the opera, with 
a large pair of ſpectacles. As ſoon as I fat down, 
he took his ſpectacles off, and putting them into a 
ſhagreen caſe, return'd them and the book into his 
pocket together. I half roſe up, and made him a bow. 

Tranſlate this into any civilized language in the 

world —the ſenſe is this: 


- 


„ 
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* Here's a poor ſtranger come into the box—he 
© ſeems as if he knew nobody; and is never likely, 
* was he to be ſeven years in Paris, if every man 
© he comes near keeps his ſpectacles upon his noſe 
tis ſhutting the door of converſation abſolutely 
&© in his face—and uſing him worſe than a Ger- 
cc man.” 

The French officer might as well have ſaid it all 
aloud : and if he had, I ſhould in courſe have put 
the bow I made him into French too, and told him, 
J was ſenſible of his Mon, and return'd him 
e a thouſand thanks for it.” 

There is not a ſecret fo aiding to the progreſs of 
ſociality, as to get maſter of this ſhort hand, and be 
quick in rendering the ſeveral turns of looks and 
limbs, with all their inflections and delincations, 
into plain words. For my own part, by long ha- 
bitude, I do it ſo mechanically, that When I walk 
the ſtreets of London, I go tranſlating all the way; 
and have more than once ſtood behind in the circle, 
where not three words have been ſaid, and have 
brought off twenty different dialogues with me, 
which I could have fairly wrote down and ſworn 
to. | 8 > 
I was going one evening to Martini's concert at 
Milan, and was juſt entering the door of the hall, 
when the Marquifina di F * * * was coming out in 
a ſort of a hurry—ſhe was almoſt upon me before J 
G 
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ſaw her; fo I gave a ſpring to one fide to let her 
paſs—She had done the fame, and on the ſame 
fide too; fo we ran our heads together: ſhe in- 
ſtantly got to the other fide to get out : I was juſt 
as unfortunate as ſhe had been; for I had ſprung to 
that fide, and oppoſed her paſſage again—We both 
flew together to the other fide, and then back—and 
ſoon—it was ridiculous; we both bluſh'd intolerably ; 
ſo I did at laſt the thing 1 ſhould have done at firſt 
—] ſtood ſtock ſtill, and the Marquifina had no 
more difficulty. I had no power to go into the 
room, till I had made her fo much reparation as 
to wait and follow her with my eye to the end of 
the paſſage—She look'd back twice, and walk'd 

along it rather fide- ways, as if ſhe would make 
room for any one coming up ſtairs to paſs her—No, 
ſaid I—that's a vile tranſlation : the Marquifina has 
a right to the beſt apology I can make her; and 
that opening is left for me to do it in ſo I ran and 
begg'd pardon for the embarraſſment I had given 


her, ſaying it was my intention to have made her 


way. She anſwered, ſhe was guided by the ſame 
intention towards me—ſo we reciprocally thank'd 
each other. She was at the top of the ſtairs; and 
ſeeing no chicheſb& near her, 1 begg'd to hand her 
to her coach—ſo we went down the ſtairs, ſtopping 
at every third ſtep to talk of the concert and the 
adventure—Upon my word, Madame, faid I, 
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when I had handed her in, I made fix different ef. 
forts to let you go out—And I made fix efforts, 
replied ſhe, to let you enter wiſh to heaven you 
would make a ſeventh, faid I—With all my heart, 
ſaid ſhe, making room—Life is too ſhort to be 
long about the forms of it—ſo I inſtantly ſtepp'd 
in, and ſhe carried me home with her—And what 
became of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, I luppole, 
was at it, knows more than I. | 
I will only add, that the connection which wk 
out of the tranſlation, gave me more pleaſure than 
any one I had the honour to make in Italy. 


THE DWARE, 
PARIS. 


I nap never heard the remark made by any one 
in my life, except by one; and who that was, will 
probably come out in this chapter; ſo that being 
pretty much unprepoſſeſſed, there muſt have been 
grounds for what ſtruck me the moment I caſt my 
eyes over the parterre—and that was, the unac- 
countable ſport of nature in forming ſuch numbers 
of dwarfs—No doubt, ſhe ſports at certain times 
in almoſt every corner of the world; but in Paris, 

G 2 | 
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there is no end to her amuſemerits—The goddeſs 
ſeems almoſt as merry as ſhe is wile. 

As I carried my idea out of the opera comique with 
me, I meaſured every body I ſaw walking in the 
ſtreets by it—Melancholy appliegtion ! eſpecially 
- where the ſize was extremely little—the face ex- 
tremely dark—the eyes quick—the noſe long—the 
teeth white—the jaw prominent—to ſee ſo many 
miſerables, by force of accidents driven out of their 
own proper claſs into the very verge of another, 
which it gives me pain to write down—every third 
man a pigmy !—ſome by ricketty heads and hump 
backs—others by bandy legs—a third ſet arreſted 
by the hand of Nature in the fixth and ſeventh 
years of their growth—a fourth, in their perfect 
and natural ſtate, like dwarf apple-trees; from the 
firſt rudiments and ſtamina of their — never 
meant to grow higher. a 

A medical traveller might ſay, tis owing to un- 
due bandages—a ſplenetic one, to want of air 
and an inquiſitive traveller, to fortify the ſyſtem, 
may meaſure the height of their houſes the nar- 
rowneſs of their ſtreets, and in how few feet ſquare 
in the ſixth and ſeventh ſtories ſuch numbers of the 
Buurgoiſie eat and ſleep together; but I remember, 
Mr. Shandy the elder, who accounted for nothing 
like any body elſe, in ſpeaking one evening of 
theſe matters, averred, that children, like other 
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animals, might be increaſed almoſt to any fize, 
provided they came right into the world ; but the 
miſery was, the citizens of Paris were ſo coop'd up, 
that they had not actually room enough to get 
them—1 do not call it getting any thing, ſaid he 
'tis getting nothing—Nay, continued he, riſing in 
his argument, tis getting worſe than nothing, 
when all you have got, after twenty or five and 
twenty years of the tendereſt care and moſt nutriti- 
ous aliment beſtowed upon it, ſhall not at laſt be as 
high as my leg. Now, Mr. Shandy being very 
thort, there could be nothing more ſaid upon it. 
As this is not a work of reaſoning, I leave the 
ſolution as I found it, and content myſelf with the 
truth only of the remark, which is verified in eyery 
lane and by-lane of Paris. I was walking down 
that which leads from the Carouſal to the Palais 
Royal, and oblerving a little boy in ſome diſtreſs 
at the ſide of the gutter, which ran down the mid- 
dle of it, I took hold of his hand, and helped him 
over. Upon turning up his {ace to look at him 
after, I perceived he was about forty Never mind, 
ſaid I; fome good body will do as much for me 
when I am ninety. 
I feel ſome little principles within me, which in- 
cline me to be merciful towards this poor blighted 
part of my ſpecies, who have neither ſize or ſtrength 
to get on in the world I cannot bear to fee one of 
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them trod upon; and had ſcarce got ſeated befide 
my old French officer, ere the diſguſt was exerciſed, 
by ſeeing the very thing happen under the box we 
{at in. 5 | | 

At the end of the orcheſtra, and betwixt that 
and the firſt ſide- box, there is a ſmall eſplanade 
left, where, when the houſe is full, numbers of all 
ranks take ſanctuary. Though you ſtand, as in 
the parterre, you pay the ſame price as in the or- 
cheſtra. A poor defenceleſs being of this order had 
got thruſt ſomehowor other into this luckleſs place 
the night was hot, and he was ſurrounded by be- 
ings two feet and a half higher than himſelf. The 
dwarf ſuffered inexpreſſibly on all fides ; but the 
thing which incommoded him moſt, was a tall cor- 
pulent German, near ſeven feet high, who ſtood 

directly betwixt him and all poſſibility of his ſeeing 
either the ſtage or the actors. The poor dwarf did 
all he could to get a peep at what was going for- 
wards, by ſeeking for ſome little opening betwixt 
the German's arm and his body, trying firſt one 
ſide, then the other; but the German ſtood ſquare 
in the moſt unaccommodating poſture that can be 
imagined—the dwarf might as well have been 
placed at the bottom of the deepeſt draw-well in 
Paris; ſo he civilly reach'd up his hand to the Ger- 
man's ſleeve, and told him his diſtreſs—The Ger- 
man turn'd his head back, look'd down upon him 
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as Goliah did upon David—and unfeelingly reſum- 
ed his poſture. 

I was juſt then taking a pinch of ſnuff out of my 
monk'ꝰs little horn box And how would thy meek 
and courteous ſpirit, my dear monk ! ſo temper'd 
to bear and forbear how ſweetly would it have lent 
an ear to this poor ſoul's complaint 


The old French officer, ſeeing me lift up my eyes 


with an emotion, as I made the apoſtrophe, took 
the liberty to aſk me what was the matter—l told 
him the ſtory in three words; ; and added, how in- 
human it was. 
By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, 
and in his firſt tranſports, which are generally un- 
reaſonable, had told the German he would cut off 
his long queue with his knife. —The German look'd 
back coolly, and told him he was welcome, if he 
could reach it. 
An injury ſharpened by an inſult, be it to whom 
it will, makes every man of ſentiment a party: I 
could have leaped out of the box to have redreſſed 
it.— The old French officer did it with much leſs 
confuſion ; for leaning a little over, and nodding 
to a centinel, and pointing at the {ame time with 
his finger at the dittreſs—the centinel made his way 
to it.— There was no occaſion to tell the grievance 
—the thing told itſelf; ſo thruſting back the Ger- 
man inſtantly with his muſket—he took the poor 
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dwarf. by the hand, and placed him before him 
This is noble! faid I, clapping my hands together 
—And yet you would not permit this, ſaid the old 
officer, in England. 

In England, dear Sir, ſaid I, we fit all at our 
eaſe. 

The old French officer would have ſet me at 
unity with myſelf, in caſe I had been at variance, — 
by ſaying it was a bon mo/—and as a bon mot is al- 
ways worth ſomething at Paris, he offered me a 
pinch of ſnuff. 


THE ROSE. 
PARIS, 


IT was now my turn to aſk the old French offi- 
cer, © What was the matter? for a cry of Hauſ- 
&« ſes; les mains, Monſ. I Abbe,” re-echoed from a 
dozen different parts of the parterre, was as unin- 

telligible to me, as my apotropls to the monk had 
"han to him. 

He told me, it was ſome poor Abbe in one of 
the upper loges, who he ſuppoſed had got planted 
perdu behind a couple of Griffets, in order to ſee 
the opera, and that the parterre eſpying him, were 
inſiſting upon his holding up both his hands during 
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the repreſentation.—And can it be ſuppoſed, ſaid I, 
that an eccleſiaſtic would pick the Griſſetsꝰ pockets? 
The old French officer ſmiled, and whiſpering in 
my ear, open'd a door of knowledge which I had 
no idea of— h 

Good God ! faid I, turning pale with aſtoniſh- 
ment is it poſſible, that a people ſo ſmit with ſen- 
timent ſhould at the ſame time be ſo unclean, and 
ſo unlike themſelves Quelle groſierte ! added J. 

The French officer told me it was an illiberal 
ſarcaſm at the church, which had begun in the 
theatre about the time the Tartuffe was given in it, 
by Moliere—but, like other remains of Gothic 
manners, was declining—Every nation, continued 
he, have their refinements and groffertes, in which 


they take the lead, and loſe it of one another by 


turns—that he had been in moſt countries, but ne- 
ver in one where he found not fome delicacies, 
which others ſeemed to want. Le pour et le con- 
TRE /e trouvent en chaque nation ; there is a balance, 
ſaid he, of good and bad every where; and no- 
thing but the knowing it is ſo, can emancipate 


one-half of the world from the prepoſſeſſions which 
it holds againſt the other—that the advantage af 
travel, as it regarded the /cavoir vivre, was by ſee- 


ing a great deal both of men and manners: it 
taught us mutual toleration ; and mutual toleration, 
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concluded he, making me a * taught us mu- 
tual love. 

The old French officer delivered this with an air 
of ſuch candour and good ſenſe, as coincided with 
my firſt favourable impreſſions of his charater—I 
thought I loved the man; but fear I miſtook the 
object twas my own way of thinking—the differ- 
ence was, I could not have expreſſed it half ſo well. 

It is alike troubleſome to both the rider and his 
beaſt—if the latter goes pricking up his ears, and 
ſtarting all the way at every object which he never 
ſaw before —I have as little torment of this kind as 
any creature alive; and yet I honeſtly confeſs, that 
many a thing gave me pain, and that I bluſh'd at 
many a word the firſt month—which I found incon- 
ſequent and perfectly innocent the ſecond. 

Madame de Rambouliet, after an acquaintance 
of about ſix weeks with her, had done me the ho- 
nour to take me in her coach about two leagues out 
of town Of all women, Madame de Rambouliet is 
the moſt correct; and I never wiſh to ſee one of more 
virtues and purity of heart—In our return back, 
Madame de Rambouliet defired me to pull the 
cord—1 aſked her if ſhe wanted any thing Rien 
que piſſer, ſaid Madame de Rambouliet. 
| Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de 
Rambouliet p-ſs on—And, ye fair myſtic nymphs! 
go each one pluck your roſe, and ſcatter them in 
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your path —for Madame de Rambouliet did no 
more I handed Madame de Rambouliet out of 
the coach; and had I been the prieſt of the chaſte 
CASTALIA, I could not have ſerved at her foun- 
tain with a more reſpectful decorum. 


THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. 
| PARIS. 


Wrar the old French officer had delivered up- 
on travelling, bringing Polonius's advice to his fon 
upon the ſame ſubject into my head—and that 
bringing in Hamlet; and Hamlet, the reſt of 
Shakeſpeare's works, I ſtopp'd at the Quai de Conti 
in my return home, to purchaſe the whole ſer. 
The bookſeller faid he had not a fer in the world 
— Comment ! ſaid I; taking one up out of a ſet 
which lay upon the counter betwixt us.—He 
ſaid, they were ſent him only to be got bound, 

and were to be ſent back to Verſailles in the morn- 
ing to the Count de B* #**, 

And does the Count de B *, (aid I, read 
Shakeſpeare? C'eft un Eſprit fort, replied the 
bookſeller. —He loves Engliſh books; and what is 
more to his honour, Monſieur, he loves the Eng- 
lſh too. You fpeak this fo civilly, ſaid I, that it 
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is enough to oblige an Engliſhman to lay out a 
Louis d'or or two at your ſhop—The bookſeller 
made a bow, and was going to ſay ſomething, when 
a young decent girl about twenty, who by her air 
and dreſs ſeemed to be fille de chambre to ſome de- 
vout woman of faſhion, came into the ſhop and 


aſked for Les Egarements du Cæur & de P Eſprit : the 


bookſeller gave her the book directly; ſhe pulled 
out a little green ſattin purſe run round with rib- 
band of the ſame colour, and putting her finger 
and thumb into it, ſhe took out the money, and paid 
for it, As I had nothing more to ſtay me in the 
ſhop, we both walked out at the door together. 
And what have you to do, my dear, ſaid I, 
with The Wanderings of the Heart, who ſcarce know 
yet you have one? nor, till Love has firſt told you 
it, or ſome faithleſs ſhepherd has made it ache, 


canſt thou ever be ſure it is ſo.—Le Dieu nen garde! 


ſaid the girl. With reaſon, ſaid I—for if it is a good 
one, tis pity it ſhould be ſtolen; tis a little trea- 
ſure to thee, and gives a better air to your face, 
than if it was dreſs'd out with pearls. 

The young girl liſtened with a ſubmiſſive atten- 
tion, holding her ſattin purſe by its ribband in her 
hand all the time—'Tis a very ſmall one, ſaid I, 


taking hold of the bottom of it—ſhe held it to- 


wards me and there is very little in it, my dear, 
ſaid I ; but be but as;Fogd as thou art handſome, 
e N 3 — | 
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and heaven will fill it: I had a parcel of crowns in 
my hand to pay for Shakeſpeare; and as ſhe had let 
go the purſe entirely, I put a ſingle one in; and 
tying up the ribband in a bow-knot, returned it to 
her. 18 1 

The young girl made me more a humble courteſy 


than a low one—'twas one of thoſe quiet, thankful 


ſinkings where the ſpirit bows itſelf down the 
body does no more than tell it. I never gave a girl 
a crown in my life which gave me half the plea- 
ſure. WY 

My advice, my dear, would not have been worth 
a pin to you, ſaid I, if I had not given this along 
with it: but now, when you ſee the crown, you'll 
remember it—ſo don't, my dear, lay it out in rib- 
bands. 


Upon my word, Sir, faid the girl, earneſtly, I 


am incapable—1n ſaying which, as is ufual in little 
bargains of honour, ſhe gave me her hand En ve- 
rite, Monſieur, je mettrai cet argent apart, ſaid ſhe. 
When a virtuous convention 1s made betwixt 
man and woman, it ſanctifies their moſt private 


walks: ſo notwithſtanding it was duſky, yet, as 


both our roads lay the ſame way, we made no ſcru- 
ple of walking along the Quai de Conti together. 
She made me a ſecond courteſy in ſetting off, 


and before we got twenty yards from the door, as 
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if ſhe had not done enough before, ſhe made a ſort 
of a little ſtop to tell me again—ſhe thank d me. 

It was a ſmall tribute, I told her, which I could 
not avoid paying to virtue, and would not be miſ. 
taken in the perſon I had been rendering it to for 
the world but J ſee innocence, my Year, in your 
face—and foul befal the man who ever lays a ſnare 
in its way 

The girl ſeem'd affected ſome way or other with 
what I faid—fhe gave a low figh—I found I was not 
impowered to inquire at all after it—ſo ſaid nothing 
more till I got to the corner of the Rue de Nevers, 
where we were to part. . 
gut is this the way, my dear, ſaid I, to the 
Hotel de Modene ? She told me it was or, that 
I might go by the Rue de Gueneguault, which was 
the next turn.—Then I'll go, my dear, by the Rue 
de Gueneguault, ſaid I, for two reaſons; firſt I 
ſhalt pleaſe myſelf, and next I ſhall give you the 
protection of my company as far on your way as I 
can. The girl was ſenſible I was civil —and faid, 
the wiſh'd the Hotel de Modene was in the Rue 
de St. Pierre—You live there? ſaid I.—She told 
me ſhe was fille de chambre to Madame R 
| Good God! faid I, 'tis the very lady for whom 1 
have brought a letter from Amiens—The girl told 
me that Madame R * * * ®, ſhe believed, expected 
a ſtranger with a letter, and was impatient to fee 
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him—fo I defired the girl to preſent my compli- 
ments to Madame R * * * ®, and fay I would cer- 
tainly wait upon her in the morning. 

We ſtood ſtill at the corner of the Rue de Ne- 
vers whilſt this paſs'd—We then ftopped a moment 
whilſt ſhe diſpoſed of her Egarements du Cæur, &c. 
more commodiouſly than carrying them in her 
hand—they were two volumes; ſo I held the ſecond 
for her whilſt ſhe put the firſt into her pocket; and 


then ſhe held her pocket, and I put in the other 


after it. | 
Tis ſweet to feel by what fine-ſpun threads our 
affections are drawn together. 
We ſet. off afreſh, and as ſhe took her third ſtep, 


the girl put her hand within my arm—l was juſt 


bidding her but ſhe did it of herſelf with that 
undeliberating ſimplicity, which ſhewed it was 
out of her head that ſhe had never ſeen me þefore. 
For my own part, I felt the conviction of conſan- 


guinity ſo ſtrongly, that I could not help turning 


half round to look in her face, and fee if I could 
trace out any thing in it of a family likeneſs —Tur ! 
ſaid I, are we not all relations? 


When we arrived at the turning up of the Rue 


de Gueneguault, I ſtopp'd to bid her adieu for 
good and all: the girl would thank me again for 
my company and kindneſs—She bid me adieu 
twice—l repeated it as often; and fo cordial was 
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the parting between us, that had it happened any 
where elſe, I'm not ſure but I ſhould have ſigned it 
with a kiſs of charity, as warm and holy as an 
apoſtle. | 
But in Paris, as none kiſs each other but the men 
I did, what amounted to the ſame thing 
II bid God bleſs her. 


/ 


THE PASSPORT. 
PARIS. 


Wren I got home to my hotel, La Fleur told 
me | had been inquired after by the Lieutenant de 
Police—The deuce take it! ſaid I—1 know the 
reaſon. It is time the reader ſhould know it, for 
in the order of things in which it happened, it was 
omitted ; not that it was out of my head ; but that, 
had I told it then, it might have been forgot now— 
and now is the time I want it. 3 

I had left London with fo much precipitation, 
that it never entered my mind that we were at war 
with France; and had reached Dover, and looked 
through my glaſs at the hills beyond Boulogne, be- 
fore the idea preſented itſelf; and with this in its 
train, that there was no getting there without a 
paſſport. Go but to the cnd of a ſtreet, I have a 
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mortal averſion for returning back ho wiſer than I 


ſet out; and as this was one of the greateſt efforts 
I had ever made for knowledge, I could leſs bear 
the thoughts of it: ſo hearing the Count de“ 
had hired the packet, I begg'd he would take me 
in his ſuite. The Count had ſome little knowledge 

of me, fo made little or no difficulty — only faid, 
his inclination to ferve me could reach no farther 
than Calais, as he was to return by way of Bruſſels 
to Paris; however, when I had once paſs'd there, 
I might get to Paris without interruption ; but that 
in Paris I muſt make friends and ſhift for myſelf. 
—Let me get to Paris, Monſieur le Count, ſaid 
I—and I ſhall do very well. So I embark'd, and 
never thought more of the matter. | 
When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Po- 
lice had been inquiring after me—the thing in- 
ſtantly recurred—and by the time La Fleur had 
well told me, the maſter of the hotel came inta 
my room to tell me the ſame thing, with this addi- 
tion to it, that my paſſport had been particularly 
aſked after: the maſter of the hotel concluded 
with faying, he hoped I had one.— Not I, faith ! 
ſaid J. = 

The maſter of the hotel retired three ſteps from 


me, as from an infected perſon, as I declared this 


—and poor La Fleur advanced three ſteps towards 
me, and with that fort, of movement which a good 
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ſoul makes to ſuccour a diſtreſs'd one—the fellow 
won my heart by it; and from that ſingle trait, I 
knew his character as perfectly, and could rely 
upon it as firmly, as if he had ſerved me with fide- 
lity for ſeven years. - 
| Mon ſeigneur ! cried the maſter of the hotel 
but recollecting himſelf as he made the exclama- 
tion, he inſtantly changed the tone of it—If Mon- 
fieur, ſaid he, has not a paſſport (apparemment ) in 
all likelihood he has friends in Paris who can pro- 
cure him one.—Not that I know of, quoth I, with 
an air of indifference.—Then, certes, replied he, 
you'll be ſent to the Baſtile or the Chatelet, az 
moins, Poo! ſaid I, the king of France 1s a good- 
natur'd ſfoul—he'i] hurt nobody Cela n'empeche 
pas, ſaid he—you will certainly be ſent to the Baſ- 
tile to-morrow morning. But I have taken your 
lodgings for a month, anſwer'd I, and I'll not 
quit them a day before the time for all the kings 
of France in the world. La Fleur whiſper'd in 
my ear, That nobody could oppoſe the king of 
France. ; | 

Pardi ! ſaid my hoſt, ces Maſſieurs Anglois ſont des 
gens tres extraordinaires—and having both ſaid and 
ſworn it—he went out. 
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THE PASSPORT. 
THE HOTEL AT PARIS, 


I covLD not find in my heart to torture La 
Fleur's with a ſerious look upon the ſubject of my 
embarraſſment, which was the reaſon I had treated 
it ſo cavalierly ; and to ſhew him how light it lay 
upon my mind, I dropt the ſubject entirely ; and 
whilſt he waited upon me at ſupper, talk'd to him 
with more than uſual gaiety about Paris, and of 
rhe opera comique.—La Fleur had been there 
himſelf, and had followed me through the ſtreets 
as far as the bookſeller's ſhop ; but ſeeing me come 
out with the young fille de chambre, and that we 
walk'd down the Quai de Conti together, La Fleur 
deem'd it unneceſſary ta follow me a ſtep further 
ſo making his own reflections upon it, he took a 
ſhorter cut—and got to the hotel in time to be in- 
form'd of the affair of the Police againſt my ar- 
rival. | | 

As ſoon as the honeſt creature had taken away, 
and gone down to ſup himielf, I then began to 
think a little ſeriouſly about my ſituation. — 

—And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt ſmile 
at the remembrance of a ſhort dialogue which paſs'd, 
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betwixt us the moment I was going to ſet ou. 
I muſt tell it here. 

Eugenivs, knowing that I was as little ſubject 
to be overburthened with money as thought, 
had drawn me aſide to interrogate me how much I 
had taken care for ; upon telling him the exact 


ſum, Eugenius ſhook his head, and faid it would 
not do; ſo pull'd out his purſe in order to empty 


it into mine.—T've enough in conſcience, Euge- 
nius, ſaid I.— Indeed, Yotick, you have not, 
replied Eugenius—lI know France and Italy better 


than you. But you don't conſider, Eugenius, ſaid I, 


refuſing g his offer, that before I have been three days 


in Paris, I ſhall take care to ſay or do ſomething 


or other for which I ſhall ger clapp'd up into the 
Baſtile, and that I ſhall live there a couple of 
months entirely at the King of France's expence.— 
I beg pardon, ſaid Eugenius, drily : really, I had 
forgot that reſource. 

Now the event I created gaily came ſcriouſly to 
my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philoſophy, or 
pertinacity—or what is it in me, that, after all, 
when La Fleur had gone down ftairs, and I was 
quite alone, that I could not bring down my mind 


to think. of it otherwiſe than I had then ſpoken of 
it to Eugenius ? 
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And as for the Baſtile ! the terror is in the 
word Make the moſt of it you can, ſaid I to 
myſelf, the Baſtile is but another word for a tower 
and a tower is but another word for a houſe you 
can't get out of Mercy on the gouty ! for they 
are in it twice a year but with nine livres a day, 
and pen and ink and paper and patience, albeit a 
man can't get out, he may do very well within 
at leaſt for a month or ſix weeks; at the end of 
which, if he is a harmlels fellow, his innocence 
appears, and he comes out a better and wiſer man 

than he went in. 

I had ſome occaſion (I forgot what) to ſtep into 
the court-yard, as I ſettled this account; and re- 
member I walk'd down ſtairs in no ſmall triumph 
with the conceit of my reaſoning—Beſhrew the 
ſombre pencil! ſaid I vauntingly—for I envy not 

its powers, which paints the evils of life with ſa 
hard and deadly a colouring. The mind fits ter- 
rified at the objects ſhe has magnified herſelf, and 
blackened ; reduce them to their proper ſize and 
hue, ſhe overlooks them Tis true, faid I, cor- 
recting the propoſition—the Baſtile is not an evil 
to be diſpiſed— but ſtrip it of its towers—fill up 
the foſſe—unbarricade the doors—call it ſimply a 
confinement, and ſuppoſe tis ſome tyrant of a diſ- 
temper—and not of a man which holds you in it— 
H 3 
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the evil vaniſhes, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint. 

] was interrupted in the N of this ſolilo- 
quy, with a voice which I took to be of a, child, 
which complained ** it could not get out.” —1 


attention. 

In my return back through the eig, 1 heard 
the ſame words repeated twice over; and looking 
up, I ſaw it was a ſtarling hung in a little cage 
« I can't get out—I can't get out,” ſaid the ſtar- 
—_—.. 
I ſtood 8 at the bird: and to every perſon 
who came. through the paſſage it ran. fluttering to 
the ſide towards which they approach'd- it, with 
the ſame lamentation of its captivity—® I can't 
get out,” faid the ſtarling God help thee ! ſaid 
I, but I'll let thee. out, coſt what it will; fo I 
turned about the cage to get to the door; it was 
twiſted and double twiſted fo faſt with wire, there 
vas no getting it open without pulling the cage to 

pieces I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was s attempt- 
ing his deliverzice, and thruſting his head through 
the trellis, preſſed his breaſt againſt it, as if im- 
patient fear, poor creature! faid I, I cannot 
fet thee at liberty No,” faid the ſtarling—“ 1 


look'd up and down the paſſage, and ſeeing neither 
man, woman, or child, I vent out without further 
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9 can t get out] can't get out,” faid the ſtar- 
ling. 
I vow I never had my affeftions more tenderly 
awakened ; or do I remember an incident in my 
lite, where the diſſipated ſpirits, to which my rea- 
fon had been a bubble, were fo ſuddenly called 
home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet ſo true 
in tune to nature were they chaunted, that in one 


moment they overthrew all my ſyſtematic reaſon- 


ings upon the Baſtile ; and I heavily walk'd up 


2 unſaying every word I had ſaid in going 


down them. 

Diſguiſe thy ſelf as tou wilt, ſtill, Slavery ! ! ſaid 
I—ſtll thou art a bitter draught ! and though 
thouſands in all ages have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no leſs bitter on that account. —'T 1s 
thou, thrice ſweet and gracious goddefs, addreſſing 
myſelf to LIAERT V, whom all in public or 1n private 
worſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, and ever will be 
fo, till Nature herſelf ſhall change—no ?int of 


words can ſpot thy ſnowy mantle, or chemic power 
turn thy ſceptre into iron—with thee to ſmile upon 


him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain is happier than 
his monarch, from whoſe court thou art exiled— 
Gracious heaven! cried I, kneeling down upon 
the laſt ſtep but one in my aſcent, grant me but 


health, thou great Beſtower of it, and give me 


but this fair goddeſs as my companion—and 
H 4 | 
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ſhower' down thy mitres, 11 it ſeems good Hf, 


divine providence, 8 thoſe heads NONE 
aching: for them. „ 


THE CAPTIVE. Z. 
PARIS, 


Tux bird in his cage purſued me into my room 3 

I fat down cloſe to my table, and leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began to figure to myſelf the 
miſeries of confinement. I was in a right frame 
for it, and ſo I gave full ſcope to my imagination. 
I was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellow-creatures, born to no inheritance but ſlave- 
ry: but finding, however affecting the picture 
was, that I could not bring it near me; and that 
the multitude of ſad groups in it did but diſtract 
me— 

I took a angle captive, and having firſt hu, 
him up in his dungeon, I then look'd through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. * 

I beheld his body half waſted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and felt what | 
of ſickneſs of the heart it was which ariſes from hope . 
deferr' d. Upon looking nearer I faw him pale 
and feveriſn: in thirty years the weſtern breeas E 


v0 moon, in all that time—nor had the ena: 
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: tad not once fann'd his blood—he had feen no ſun, 


friend or kinſman breathed through his lattice ;— 
his children— 
But here my heart began to tai I was 
forced'to go on with another part of the portrait. 
He was fitting upon the ground upon a little 
ſtraw, in the furtheſt corner of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed: a little calendar 
of ſmall ſticks were laid at the head, notch'd all 
over with the diſmal days and nights he had paſſed 
there—he had one of theſe little ſticks in has hand, 


and with a ruſty nail he was etching another day 


of miſery to add to the heap. As I darkened the 
little light he had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye to- 
wards the door, then caſt it down—ſhook his head, 


and went on with his work of affliction. I heard 
bis chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to 
lay his little ſtick upon the bundle. — He gave a 


deep figh—I faw the iron enter into his ſoul—1 


burſt into tears—TI could not ſuſtain the picture of 


confinement which my fancy had drawn! ſtarted 
up from my chair, and calling La Fleur, I bid him 
beſpeak me a remiſe, and have it ready at the door 
of the hotel by nine in the morning. 


E' go directly, faid I, myltlf to Monkeus ry 


Doe de Choiſeul. 
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La Fleur would have put me to bed; but not 
willing he ſhould ſee any thing upon my cheek which 
would coſt the honeſt fellow a heart-ach—I told him 
I would go to bed by myſelf—and bid him go do the 
fame. 


THE STARLING. 


| ROAD TO VERSAILLES» 

| I 6oT into my remiſe the hour I promiſed : La 
Fleur got up behind, and I bid the coachman 
make the beft of his way to Verſailles. | 

As there was nothing in this road, or rather no- 
thing which I look for in travelling, I cannot fill 
up the blank better than with a ſhort hiſtory of this 
ſclf-ſame bird, which became the ſubject of the 
laſt chapter. 
Whilſt the Honourable Mr. * * * * was wait- 
ing for a wind at Dover, it had been caught upon 
the cliffs before it could well fly, by an Engliſh 
lad who was his groom ; who not caring to deſtroy 
it, had taken it in his breaft into the packet - and 
by courſe of feeding it, and taking it once under 
his protection, in a day or two grew fond of it, 
and got it fate along with him to Paris. 
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At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little 
cage for the ſtarling, and as he had little. to do 
better the five months his maſter ſtaid there, he 
taught it in his mother's tongue the four ſimple 
words—(and no more)—to which I own'd myſelt 
ſo much its debtor. 

Upon his maſter's going on for Italy—the lad 
had given it to the maſter of the hotel But his 
little ſong for liberty being in an «»known language 
at Paris, the bird had little or no ſtore ſet by him 
= ſo La Fleur bought both him and his cage for 
me for a bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy I brought him with me 
to the country in whoſe language he had learned 
his notes—and telling the ſtory of him to Lord 
A—, Lord A begg'd the bird of mein a week 
Lord A gave him to Lord B—; Lord B made a 
preſent of him to Lord C; and Lord C's gen- 
tleman ſold him to Lord D's for a ſhilling— Lord 
D gave him to Lord E—, and fo on—half round 
the alphabet From that rank he paſo'd into the 
lower houſe, and pais'd the hands of as many 
commoners But as all theſe wanted to get in— 
and my bird wanted to get cut he had almoſt as 
little ſtore ſet by him in London as in Paris. 

It is impoſſible but many of my readers muſt 
have heard of him; and if any by mere chance 
have ever ſeen him, — I beg leave to inform them, 
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chat th bind wa np bied—or ome vl copy . 
up to repreſent him. 

: 1 have nothing farther to add upon him, but 
ö chat from that time to this, I have borne this poor 
ſtarling as the creſt to my arms.—Thus : 


5 . 
8 * *. 
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And let the heralds officers twiſt his neck 
about if they dare. 


* 


* 


THE ADDRESS, 
VERSAILLES. 


I sH0VULD not like to have my enemy take a view 
of my mind when I am going to aſk protection of 
any man ; for which reaſon I generally endeavour 
to protect myſelf; but this going to Monſieur le 
Duc de C“ was an act of compulſion—had 
it been an act of choice, I ſhould have done it, I 
ſuppoſe, like other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty addreſs, as I 
went along, did my ſervile heart form! I deſerved 
the Baſtile for every one of them. : 

Then nothing would ſerve me, when I got with- 
in ſight of Verſailles, but putting words and ſen- 
tences together, and conceiving attitudes and tones 
to wreath myſelf into Monſieur le Duc de C***#*'%g 
good graces— This will do, faid 1— Juſt as well, 
retorted I again, as a coat carried up to him by 
an adventurous taylor, without taking his meaſure 
Fool! continued I—ſee Monſieur le Duc's face 
firſt—obſerve what character is written in it—take 
notice in what poſture he ſtands to hear you—mark 


\ 
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the turns and expreſſions of his body and limbs 
—and for the tone—the firſt ſound which comes 
from his lips will give it you ; and from all theſe 
together you'll compound an addreſs at once upon 
the ſpot, which cannot diſguſt the Duke—the 
ingredients are his own, and moſt likely to go 
down. 

Well! ſaid I, I wiſh it well over—Coward 
again! as if man to man was not equal throughout 
the whole ſurface of the globe; and if in the field 
—why not face to face in the cabinet too? And 
truſt me, Yorick, whenever it is not ſo, man is 
falſe to himſelf, and betrays his own ſuccours ten 
times where nature does it once. Go to the Duc 
de C. with the Baſtile in thy looks My 
life for it, thou wilt be ſent back to Paris in half 
an hour, with an eſcort. on 

I believe fo, faid I—Then T'll go to the Duke, 
by heaven! with all the gaiety and debonairneſs in 


the world. — 


And there you are wrong again, replied I— 
A heart at eaſe, Yorick, flies into no extremes 
tis ever on its center—Well! well! cried I, as 
the coachman turn'd in at the gates, I find I ſhall 
do very well: and by the time he had wheel'd 
round the court, and brought me up to the door, 
I found myſelf ſo much the better for my own lec- 
ture, that I neither aſcended the ſteps like a victim 
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to juſtice, who was to part with life upon the top- 
maſt— nor did I mount them with a ſkip and a 
couple of ſtrides, as I do when I fly up, Eliza! 
to thee, to meet it. 
As I entered the door of the ſaloon I was met by 
a perſon who poſſibly might be the maitre d'hotel, 
but had more the air of one of the under-ſecreta- 
ries, who told me the Duc de C“ was buſy. 
I am utterly ignorant, faid I, of the forms of 
obtaining an audience, being an abſolute ſtranger, 
and what is worſe in the preſent conjuncture of af- 
fairs, being an Engliſhman too.——He replied, 
that did not increaſe the difficulty. I made him a 
ſlight bow, and told him, I had ſomething of im- 
portance to ſay to Monſieur le Duc. The ſecretary 
look'd towards the ſtairs, as if he was about to 
leave me to carry up this account to ſome one— 
But I muſt not miſlead you, ſaid I, —for what I 
have to ſay is of no manner of importance to Mon- 
ſieur le Duc de C****—but of great importance 
to myſelf.— C'eſt une autre affaire, replied he—Not 
at all, ſaid I, to a man of gallantry.—Bur pray, 
good Sir, continued I, when can a ſtranger hope 
to have acceſſe In not leſs than two hours, ſaid 
he, looking at his watch. The number of equi- 
pages in the court- yard ſeem'd to juſtify the calcu- 
lation, that I could have no nearer a proſpect— 
and as walking backwards and forwards in the ſa- 
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pon, without a foul to "commune with;” was for 
che time as bad as being in the Baſtile itſelf, I 
inſtantly went back to my remiſe, and bid the 
coachman drive me, to the cordon bleu, which was 
the neareſt hotel. 
I think there is a fatality in it—ͤ ſeldom go to 

the plate I ſer ous for. 


LE PATISSER, 
vikanine. - OG 


Bronx I had got half-way down the ſtreet I 
changed my mind: as I am at Verſailles, thought 
I, I might as well take a view of the town; ſo I 
pull'd the cord, and ordered the coachman to drive 
round ſome of the principal ſtreets—I ſuppoſe the 
town is not very large, ſaid I—The coachman 
begg'd pardon for ſetting me righr, and'told me 
it was very ſuperb, and that numbers of the firft 
dukes and marquiſſes and counts had hotels The 
Count de B. of whom the bookſeller at the 
Quai de Conti had ſpoke fo handſomely the night 
before, came inſtantly into my mind. —And why 
ſhould I not go, thought I, to the Count de 
B 9, who has ſo high an idea of Engliſh 
books, and Engliſhmen—and tell him my ſtory? 
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ſo I changed my mind a ſecond time In truth it 
was the third; for I had intended that day for 
Madame de Rin the Rue St. Pierre, and had 
devoutly ſent her word by her fille de chambre that I 
would aſſuredly wait upon her but I am governed 
by circumſtances I cannot govern them: fo ſeeing 
a a man ſtanding with a baſket on the other fide of 
the ſtreet, as if he had ſomething to ſell, I bid 
La Fleur go up to him and enquire for the Count's 
hotel. 0 
La Fleur returned a little pale; and told me it 
was a Chevalier de St. Louis ſelling pa/&s—It is 
impoſſible, La Fleur, ſaid J. La Fleur could no 
more account for the phenomenon than myſelf; 
but perſiſted in his ſtory: he had ſeen the croĩix 
ſet in gold, with its red ribband, he ſaid, tied to 
his button-hole—and had looked into the baſket 
and ſeen the patès which the Chevalier was ſelling ; 
ſo could not be miſtaken in that. 5 
Such a reverſe in man's life awakens a better 
principle than curiofity : I could not help looking 
for ſome time at him as I fac in the remi/e—the 
more I look'd at him, his croix, and his baſket, 
the ſtronger they wove themſelves into my brain 
I got out of the rem/e, and went towards him. 
He was begirt with a clean linen apron which 
fell below his knees, and with a ſort of a bib that 
went half-way up his breaſt ; upon the top of this, 
l 
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but a little below the hem, hung his croix. His 
baſket of little pazes was cover'd over with a white 
damaſk napkin; another of the ſame kind was 
{pread at the bottom; and there was a look of pro- 
prete and neatneſs throughout, that one might 
have bought his pates of him, as much from ap- 
petite as ſentiment. 

He made an offer of them to neither ; but ſtood 
ſtill with them at the corner of a hotel, for thoſe to 
buy who choſe it, without ſolicitation. 

He was about forty-eight—of a ſedate look, 
ſomething approaching to gravity. I did not won- 
der. went up rather to the baſket than him, and 
having lifted up the napkin, and taken one of his 
pates into my hand il begg'd he would explain the 
PP which affected me. 

He told me in a few words, that the beſt part 
of his life had paſs'd in the ſervice, in which, after 
ſpending a ſmall patrimony, he had obtain'd a 
company and the croix with it; but that, at the 
concluſion of the laſt peace, his regiment being 
reformed, and the whole corps, with thoſe of ſome 
other regiments, left without any proviſion, he 
found himſelf in a wide world without friends, 
without a livre—and indeed, ſaid he, without any 
thing but this—(pointing, as he ſaid it, to his 
croix)—The poor chevalier won my pity, and he 
finiſh'd the ſcene with winning my eſteem too. 
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The king, he ſaid, was the moſt generous of 
princes, but his generoſity could neither relieve 
or reward every one, and it was only his misfor- 
tune to be amongſt the number. He had a little 
wife, he ſaid, whom he loved, who did the pati/- 
ſerie; and added, he felt no diſhonour in defend- 
ing her and himſelf from want in this way—unleſs 
Providence had offered him a better. 


It would be wicked to withhold a pleaſure from 


the good, in paſſing over what happen'd to this 
poor Chevalier of St. Louis about nine months 
after. 

It ſeems he uſually took his ſtand near the iron 
gates which lead up to the palace, and as his croix 
had caught the eye of numbers, numbers had 
made the ſame inquiry which I had done—He had 
told them the ſame ſtory, and always with ſo much 

modeſty and good ſenſe, that it had reach'd at laſt 
the king's ears—who hearing the Chevalier had 
been a gallant officer, and reſpected by the whole 
' regiment as a man of honour and integrity—he 
broke up his little trade by a penſion of fifteen 
hundred livres a year. 

As I have told this to pleaſe the reader, I beg 
he will allow me to relate another, out of its order, 


to pleaſe myſelf the two ſtories reflect light upon 


each other —and 'tis a pity they ſhould be parted. 
12 


1 
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THE SWORD. 


RENNES, 


Wren ſtates and empires have their periods of 
declenſion, and feel in their turns what diſtreſs and 
poverty is—l ſtop not to tell the cauſes which gra- 
dually brought the houſe d' E“ in Britanny 
into decay. The Marquis d' E#*#*# had fought 
up againſt his condition with great firmneſs ; wiſh- 
ing to preſerve, and ſtill ſhew to the world, ſome 
little fragments of what his anceſtors had been— 
their indiſcretions had put it out of his power. 
There was enough left for the little exigencies of 
ob/enrity—But he had two boys who look'd up to 
him for /igh!—he thought they deſerved it. He 
had tried his ſword—it could not open the way 
the mounting was too expenſive—and fimple æco- 
nomy was not a match for it—there was no refource 
but commerce. 

In any other province in France, fave Britanny, 
this was ſmiting the root for ever of the little tree 
his pride and affection wiſh'd to ſee re- bloſſom 
But in Britanny, there being a proviſion for this, 
he avail'd himſelf of it; and taking an occafion 
when the ſtates were aſſembled at Rennes, the 
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Marquis, attended with his two boys, enter'd 
the court; and having pleaded the right of an 
ancient law of the duchy, which, though ſeldom 
claim'd, he ſaid, was no leſs in force, he took his 
{word from his fide—Here, ſaid he, take it; and 
be truſty guardians of it, till better times put me 
in condition to reclaim it. 

The preſident accepted the Marquis's ſword he 
ſtaid a few minutes to ſee it depoſited in the ar- 
chives of his houſe and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked 
the next day for Martinico, and in about nineteen 
or twenty years of ſucceſsful application to buſineſs, 
with ſome unlook'd- for bequeſts from diſtant 
branches of his houſe, return'd home to reclaim 
his nobility and to ſupport it. | 

It was an incident of good fortune which will ne- 
ver happen to any traveller, but a ſentimental one, 
that I ſhould be at Rennes at the very time of this 
ſolemn requiſition : I call it folemn—ir was fo to 
me. ” 

The Marquis enter'd the court with his whole 
family : he ſupported his lady—his eldeſt ſon ſup- 
ported his fiſter, and his youngeſt was at the other 
extreme of the line next his mother he px his 

handkerchief to his face twice 

—There was a dead ſilence. When the Mar- 

quis had approach'd within fix paces of the tribu- 
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nal, he gave the Marchioneſs to his youngeſt ſon, 
and advancing three ſteps before his family—he 
reclaim'd his ſword. His ſword was given him, 
and the moment he got it into his hand he drew it 
almoſt out of the ſcabbard—'twas the ſhining face 
of a friend he had once given up—he look'd at- 
tentively along it, beginning at the hilt, as if to 
ſee whether it was the ſame—when obſerving a 
little ruſt which it had contracted near the point, 
he brought it near his eye, and bending his head 
down over it—I think I ſaw a tear fall upon the 

place : I could not be deceived by what followed. 

5 I ſhall find, ſaid he, ſome other way to ger it 
cc off. 99 

When the Marquis had faid this, he return'd 
his ſword into its ſcabbard, made a bow to the 
guardians of it—and with his wife and daughter, 
and his two ſons following him, walk'd out. 

O how I envied him his feelings! 


THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 
I FounD no difficulty in getting admittance to 


Monſieur le Count de B* . The ſet of 
Shakeſpeares was laid upon the table, and he was 


U 
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tumbling them over. I walk'd up cloſe to the 
table, and giving firſt ſuch a look at the books as 
to make him conceive I knew what they were—l 
told him I had come without any one to preſent 
me, knowing 1 ſhould meet with a friend in his 
apartment, who, I truſted, would do it for me 
it is my countryman the great Shakeſpeare, ſaid I, 
pointing to his works—et ayez la bonte, mon cher 


ami, apoſtrophizing his ſpirit, added I, de me faire 


cet honneur-la— 


The Count ſmiled at the fingularity of the intro. 


duction ; and ſeeing I look'd a lutle pale and 
ſickly, inſiſted upon my taking an arm-Cchair : fo 
I fat down; and to fave him conjectures upon a 
viſit ſo out of all rule, I told him fimply of the inci- 
dent in the bookſeller's ſhop, and how that had 
impell'd me rather to go to him with the ſtory of 


a little embarraſſment I was under, than to any 


other man in France—And what is your embarraſſ- 
ment? let me hear it, ſaid the Count. So l told 
him the ſtory juſt as I have told it the reader 
 —And the maſter of my hotel, ſaid I, as I con- 
cluded it, will needs have it, Monſieur le Count, 
that I ſhall be ſent to the Baſtile—but I have no 
apprehenſions, continued I—for in falling into the 
hands of the moſt poliſh'd people in the world, and 


being conſcious 1 was a true man, and not come 
to ſpy the nakedneſs of the land, I ſcarce thought 
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J laid at their mercy.— It does not fuit the gallan- 
try of the French, Monſieur le Count, {aid Ito 
ſhew it againſt invalids. N 

An animated bluſh came into the Count de 
B s cheeks as I ſpoke this Ne craignez rien 
— Don't fear, ſaid he Indeed I don't, replied I 
again—Beſides, continued I a little ſportingly, 1 
have come laughing all the way from London to 
Paris, and I do not think Monſieur le Duc de 
Choiſeul is ſuch an enemy to mirth, as to ſend me 
back crying for my pains. 

My application to you, Monſieur le Count de 
B * (making him a low bow), is to deſire he 
will not. 

The Count heard me with great good-nature, 
or I had not ſaid half as much—and once or twice 
ſaid, Cen bien dit. Sol reſted my cauſe there— 
and determined to ſay no more about it. 

The Count led the diſcourſe : we talk'd of in- 
different things—of books, and politics, and men 
—and then of women—God bleſs them all ! ſaid 
I, after much diſcourſe about them—there is not a 
man upon earth who loves them ſo much as I do: 
after all the foibles I have ſeen, and all the ſatires 
I have read againſt them, till I love them; being 
firmly perſuaded that a man, who has not a ſort 
of an affection for the whole ſex, is incapable of 

ever loving a ſingle one as he ought. 
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Heb bien! Monſieur Þ Anglois, ſaid the Count, 
gaily—You are not come to ſpy the nakedneſs of 
the land—I believe you—n: encore, I dare ſay that 
of our women But permit me to conjecture—if, 
par hazard, they fell in your way, that the proſpect 
would not affect you. 

I have ſomething within me which cannot bear 
the ſhock of the leaſt indecent infinuation : in the 
ſportability of chit-chat I have often endeavoured 
to conquer it, and with infinite pain have hazarded 
a thouſand things to a dozen of the ſex together 
the leaſt of which I could not venture to a ſingle 
one to gain heaven. 

Excuſe me, Monſieur le Count, ſaid > for 
the nakedneſs of your land, if I ſaw it, I ſhould 
caſt my eyes over it with tears in them—and for 
that of your women (bluſhing at the idea he had 
excited in me) I am ſo evangelical in this, and 
have ſuch a fellow-feeling for whatever is weak 
about them, that I would cover it with a garment, 
if I knew how to throw it on—But I could wiſh, 
continued I, to ſpy the nakedne/s of their hearts, 
and through the different diſguiſes of cuſtoms, 
climates, and religion, find out what is good in 
them to faſhion my own by—and therefore am I 
come. 

It is for this b Monſieur le Count, conti— 
nued I, that I have not ſeen the Palais Royal —nor 
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the Luxembourg nor the Facade of the Louvre 
—nor have attempted to ſwell the catalogues we 
have of pictures, ſtatues, and churches I con- 
ceive every fair being as a temple, and would rather 
enter in, and ſee the original drawings and looſe 
ſketches hung up in it, than the transfiguration of 
Raphael itſelf. 

The thirſt of this, continued J, as impatient as 
that which inflames the breaſt of the connoiſſeur, 
has led me from my own home into France —and 
from France will lead me through Italy —'tis a 
quiet journey of the heart in purſuit of Nature, 


and thoſe affections which riſe out of her, which 


make us love each other —and the world, better 
than we do. 

The Count ſaid a great many civil things to me 
upon the occaſion; and added very politely how 
much he ſtood obliged to Shakeſpeare for making 
me known to him But, à- propos, ſaid he—Shake- 
ſpeare is full of great things—he forgot a ſmall 
punctilio of announcing your name—it puts you 


under a neceſſity of doing it yourſelt. 
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THE PASSPORT. 


VERSAILLES. 


THERE is not a more perplexing affair in life to 
me, than to ſet about telling any one who I am— 1$ 
for there is ſcarce any body I cannot give a better 16 
account of than of myſelf; and I have often wiſh'd i 


I could do it in a ſingle word—and have an end of 18 
| it. It was the only time and occaſion in my life I i if 
could accompliſh this to any purpoſe—for Shake- i 
ſpeare lying upon the table, and recollecting I was G / 
in his books, I took up Hamlet, and turning im- 1 
mediately to the grave - diggers ſcene in the fifth 1 
act, I laid my finger upon Lok Ick, and advanc- ! h 
! 
| 


ing the book to the Count, with my finger all 
the way over the name - Me, Yoici! ſaid 1. | 
Now whether the idea of poor Yorick's ſkull _—_ 
was put out of the Count's mind by the reality of 6 | 
my own, or by what magic he could drop a period 0 || 
of ſeven or eight hundred years, makes nothing in 4 
this account tis certain the French conceive bet- 1 
ter than they combine I wonder at nothing in this | 
world, and the leſs at this; inaſmuch as one of the | l : 
firſt of our own church, for whoſe candour and 10 
paternal ſentiments I have the higheſt veneration, 
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fell into the ſame miſtake in the very ſame caſe.— 
* He could not bear, he ſaid, to look into ſermons 
tc wrote by the king of Denmark's jeſter.” —Good, 
my lord! ſaid I; but there are two Yoricks. The 
Yorick your lordſhip thinks of has been dead and 
buried eight hundred years ago; he flouriſh'd in 
Horwendillus's court—The other Yorick 1s myſelf, 
who have flouriſh'd, my lord, in no court—He 
ſhook his head—Good God! ſaid 1, you might as 
well confound Alexander the Great, with Alexan- 
der the Copperſmith, my lord—'Twas all one, he 
_ replied. — : — 

If Alexander king of Macedon could have 
tranſlated your lordſhip, ſaid I, I'm ſure your 
lordſhip would not have faid ſo. 

The poor Count de B*** * fell but into the 
ſame error— 7 
Et, Monjieur, eft il Yorick ? cried the Count. 
— Fe le ſuis, ſaid I—Vous 2—Moi—mot qui ai Phon- 
neur de vous parler, Monſieur le Comte—Mon Dien! 
ſaid he, embracing me Vous etes Yorick ! 

The Count inſtantly put the Shakeſpeare into his 
pocket, and left me alone in his room. 
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THE PASSPORT. 


VERSAILLES. 


I covLD not conceive why the Count de B* * * # 
had gone ſo abruptly out of the room, any more 
than I could conceive why he had put the Shake- 
ſpeare into his pocket Myſteries which muſt explain 
themſelves are not worth the loſs of time which a conjec- 
ture about them takes up: twas better to read Shake- 


{peare; fo taking up Much ado about Nothing,” 1 


tranſported myſelf inſtantly from the chair I fat in 
to Meſſina in Sicily, and got fo buſy with Don 
Pedro and Benedict and Beatrice, that I thought 
not of Verſailles, the Count, or the Paſſport. 
Sweet pliability of man's ſpirit, that can at once 


ſurrender itſelf to illuſions, which cheat expecta- 
tion and ſorrow of their weary moments !—Long 


Hong ſince had ye number'd out my days, had Inor 
trod ſo great a part of them upon this enchanted 
ground; when my way is too rough for my feet, 
or too ſteep for my ſtrength, I get off it, to ſome 
ſmooth velvet path which fancy has ſcattered over 
with roſebuds of delights; and having taken a few 


turns in it, come back 1:rengthen'd and refreſi'd 


When evils preſs fore upon me, and there is no 
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retreat from them in this world, then I take a new 
courſe I leave it—and as I have a clearer idea of 
the elyſian fields than I have of heaven, I force 
myſelf, ke Eneas, into them l ſee him meet 
the penſive ſhade of his forſaken Dido, and wiſh to 
recognize it—l fee the injured ſpirit wave her 
head, and turn off filent from the author of her 
miſeries and diſhonours—1 loſe the feelings for my- 
ſelf in her's, and in thoſe affe&ions which were wont 
to make me mourn for her when I was at ſchool. 
Surely this is not walking in a vain ſoadow—nor 
does man diſquiet himſelf in vain by it—he oftener 
does fo in truſting the iſſue of his commotions to 
reaſon only—l can ſafely ſay for myſelf, I was ne- 
ver able to conquer any one ſingle bad ſenſation in 
my heart ſo deciſively, as by beating up as faſt as 
I could for ſame kindly and gentle ſenſation to 
fight it upon its on ground. 
When [| had got to the end of the third act, the 
Count de B ** * ® entered with my Paſſport in 
his band. Monf. le Duc de C“ , ſaid the 
Count, is as good a prophet, I dare fay, as he 
is a ſtateſman In homme qui rit, {aid the duke, xe 
ſera jamais dangereux.—Had it been for any one but 
the king's jeſter, added the Count, I could not 
have got it theſe two hours. — Pardonnez moi, Monl. 
le Count, ſaid II am not the king's jeſter But 
you are Yorick ?—Yes.—E! vous plaiſantcz?—l an- 
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ſwered, Indeed I did jeſt—but was not paid for it 
—'twas entirely at my own expence. 

We have no jeſter at court, Monf. le Count, 
faid 1; the laſt we had was in the licentious reign 
of Charles II. ſince which time our manners have 
been ſo gradually refining, that our court at pre- 
ſent is ſo full of patriots, who wiſh for nothing but 
the honours and wealth of their country—and our 
ladies are all ſo chaſte, fo ſpotleſs, fo good, fo de- 
vout—there is nothing for a jeſter to make a jeſt 
of — . 

Voila un perſiſtage ! cried the Count. 


THE PASSPORT. 
Final ts. 


As the Paſſport was directed to all lieutenant- 


governors, governors, and commandants of cities, 
generals of armies, juſticiaries, and all officers of 
juſtice, to let Mr. Yorick the king's jeſter, and 
his baggage, travel quietly along I own the tri- 
umph of obtaining the Paflport was not a little 
tarniſh'd by the figure I cut in it But there is no- 
thing unmix'd in this world; and ſome of che 
graveſt of our divines have carried it fo far as to 
affirm, that enjoyment itſelf was attended even 


twice beg pardon for it. 
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with a figh—and that the greateſt /bey knew of ter- 
minated in a general way, in little better than a 
convulſion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevoriſkius, 
in his Commentary upon the Generations from 
Adam, very naturally breaks off in the middle of 
a note to give an account to the world of a couple 
of ſparrows upon the out-edge of his window, 
which had incommoded him all the time he 
wrote, and at laſt had entirely taken him off from 
his genealogy. 

—'Tis ſtrange! writes Bevoriſkius ; but the facts 
are certain, for I have had the curioſity to mark 
them down one by one with my pen—but the 
cock-ſparrow, during the little time that I could 


have finiſhed the other half of this note, has ac- 


tually interrupted me with the reiteration of his 
careſſes three-and-twenty times and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevoriſkius, is heaven to 
his creatures! | 

Ill-fated Yorick ! that the graveſt of thy bre- 
thren ſhould be able to write that to the world, 
which ſtains thy face with crimſon, to copy in 
even thy ſtudy. 

But this 1s nothing to my travels—So I twice— 
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CHARACTER. 
VERSAILLES. 


AND how do you find the French? ſaid the 
Count de B* * * *, after he had given me the 
Paſſport. | 

The reader may ſuppoſe, that after ſo obliging 
a proof of courteſy, I could not be at a loſs to ſay 
ſomething handſome to the enquiry. 

—Mais paſſe, pour cela—Syeak frankly, ſaid he; 
do you find all the urbanity in the French which 
the world give us the honour of ?—I had found 
every thing, I ſaid, which confirmed it Vraiment, 
ſaid the Count, — les Frangois ſont polis—To ar an ex- 
ceſs, replied I. 

The Count took notice of the word exceſſe ; and 
would have it I meant more than I ſaid. I defend- 
ed myſelf a long time as well as I could againft it 
—he infiſted J had a reſerve, and that I would 
ſpeak my opinion frankly. 

I believe, Monſ. le Count, ſaid I, that man has 


a certain compals, as well as an inſtrument ; and 


that the ſocial and other calls have occaſion by 
turns for every key in him; fo that if you begin a 
note too high or too low, there muſt be a want 
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either in the upper or under part, to fill up the 
ſyſtem of harmony.—The Count de B * did 
not underſtand muſic, ſo deſired me to explain it 
ſome other way. A poliſh'd nation, my dear 
Count, faid I, makes every one its debtor ; and 
beſides, urbanity itſelf, like the fair ſex, has ſo 
many charms, it goes againſt the heart to ſay it 
can do ill; and yet, I believe, there is but a cer - 
tain line of perfection, that man, take him altoge- 
ther, is empower'd to arrive at—if he gets beyond, 
he rather exchanges qualities than gets them. I 
muſt not preſume to ſay, how far this has affected 
the French in the ſubject we are ſpeaking of but 
ſhould it ever be the caſe of the Engliſh, in the 
progreſs of their refinements, to arrive at the ſame 
_ poliſh which diſtinguiſhes the French, if we did 
not loſe the polileſſe du ceur, which inclines men 
more to humane actions, than courteous ones—we 
ſhould at leaſt loſe that diſtin variety and origi- 
nality of character, which diſtinguiſhes them, not 
only from each other, but from all the world be- 
Sores. 7 

I had a few of king William's ſhillings as ſmooth 
as glaſs in my pocket; and foreſeeing they would 
be of uſe in the illuſtration of my hypothefis, I had 
got them into my hand, when I had proceeded fo 
far 
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See, Monſ. le Count, faid I, riſing up, and lay- 
ing them before him upon the table—by jingling 
and rubbing one againſt another for ſeventy years 
together in one body's pocket or another's, they 
are become fo much alike, you can ſcarce diſtin- 
guiſh one ſhilling from another. 

The Engliſh, like ancient medals, kept more 
apart, and paſſing but few people's hands, pre- 
ſerve the firſt ſharpnefſes which the fine hand of 


Nature has given them they are not ſo pleaſant 


to feel—but in return, the legend is ſo viſible, 
that at the firſt look you fee whoſe image and ſu- 
perſcription they bear.—But the French, Mon. le 
Count, added I (wiſhing to ſoften what I had ſaid), 
have ſo many excellencies, they can the better 
ſpare this—they are a loyal, a gallant, a generous, 


an ingenious, and good-temper'd people as is un- 


der heaven—if they have a fault—they are too 
ſerious. | 2 
Mon Dieu! cried the Count, riſing out of his 
chair. | 

Mais vous plaiſantez, ſaid he, correcting his ex- 
clamation.— I laid my hand upon my breaſt, and 
with earneſt gravity aſſured him it was my moſt 
ſettled opinion. 

The Count ſaid he was mortified, he could not 
ſtay to hear my reaſons, being engaged to go that 
moment to dine with the Duc de C . 
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But if it is not too far to come to Verſailles to 


eat your ſoup with me, I beg, before you leave 
France, I may have the pleaſure of knowing you re- 
tract your opinion—or, in what manner you ſupport 
it. But if you do ſupport it, Monſ. Anglois, ſaid he, 
you muſt do it with all your powers, becauſe you 
have the whole world againſt you. I promiſed the 
Count I would do myſelf the honour of dining 
with him before I ſet out for ltaly—ſo took my 
leave. os | 


THE TEMPTATION. 
PARIS. 


Wren I alighted at the hotel, the porter told 
me, a young woman with a bandbox had been 
that moment enquiring for me.—I do not know, 
ſaid the porter, whether ſhe is gone away or no. 
I took the key of my chamber of him, and went 
up ſtairs; and when J had got within ten ſteps of 
the top of the landing before my door, 1 met her 
coming eafily down. | 

It was the fair fille de chambre 1 had walked along 
the Quai de Conti with: Madame de R. * 
had ſent her upon ſome commiſſion to a merchante 
de modes within a ſtep or two of the hotel de Mo- 
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dene; and as I had fail'd in waiting upon her, had 
bid her enquire if I had left Paris; and if ſo, whe- 
ther I had not left a letter addreſſed to her. 

As thefair fille de chambrewas ſo near my door, 
ſhe returned back, and went into the room with 
me for a moment or two whilſt I wrote a card. 

It was a fine ſtill evening in the latter end of the 
month of May—the crimſon window-curtains 
(which were of the ſame colour of thoſe of the bed) 
were drawn cloſe—the ſun was ſetting, and re- 
flected through them ſo warm a tint into the fair 
fille de chambre's face—I thought ſhe bluſh'd—the 
idea of it made me bluſh myſelf— we were quite 
alone; and that ſuperinduced a ſecond bluſh be- 
fore the firſt could get off. 

There is a ſort of a pleaſing half-guilty bluſh, 
where the blood is more in fault than the man tis 
ſent impetuous from the heart, and virtue flies 
after it—not to call it back, but to make the ſenſa- 
tion of it more delicious to the nerves—'tis affo- 
ciated.— 

But I'll not deſcribe it—l felt ſomething at firſt 
within me which was not in ſtrict uniſon with the 
leſſon of virtue I had given her the night before 
I ſought five minutes for a card—1 knew I had not 
one. took up a pen ! laid it down agun—Wy 
hand trembled—the devil was in me. 
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I know as well as any one he 1s an adverſary, 
whom if we reſiſt, he will fly from us—but ! ſel- 
dom reſiſt him at all; from a terror, that though 
I may conquer, I may ſtill get a hurt in the com- 
bat—ſo 1 give up the triuraph for ſecurity ; and 
inſtead of thinking to make him fly, * 
fly myſelf. 

The fair fille de chambre came cloſe up to the bu- 
reau where 1 was looking for a card took up firſt 
the pen I cait down, then offered to hold me the 
ink: ſhe offer'd it fo ſweetly, | was going to ac- 
cept it but I duſt not—l have nothing, my dear, 
ſaid I, to write upon. Write it, ſaid ſhe, ſimply, 
upon any thing — 

I was juſt going to cry out, Then I will write it, 
fair girl ! upon thy lips.— 

If I do, ſaid I, I ſhall periſh—fo I took her by 
the hand, and led her to the door, and begg'd ſhe 
would not forget the leſſon I had given her—She 
ſaid, Indeed ſhe would not—and as ſhe uttered it 
with ſome earneſtneſs, ſhe turn'd about, and gave 
me both her hands, cloſed together, into mine—it 
was impoſſible not to compreſs them in that ſituation 
AI wiſh'd to let them go; and all the time I held 
them, I kept arguing within myſelf againſt it—and; 
fill I held them on.— In two minutes I found 1 
had all the battle to fight over again—and I felt 
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my legs and every limb about me tremble at the 
eh, 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a 

half of the place where we were ſtanding—l had 
ſtill hold of her hands—and how it happened I can 
give no account, but I neither aſk'd her—nor 
drew her—nor did I think of the bed—but ſo it 
did happen, we both ſat down. 
I'll juſt ſhew you, ſaid the fair fille de cham- 
bre, the little purſe I have been making to-day ta 
hold your crown. So ſhe put her hand into her 
right pocket, which was next me, and felt for it 
ſome time then into the left. She had loſt it.“ 
II never bore expectation more quietly—it was 
in her right pocket at la{t—ſhe pull'd it out; it 
was of green taffeta, lined with a lictle bit of white 
quilted ſatin, and juſt big enough to hold the 
crown—ſhe put it into my hand ;—it was pretty; 
and I held it ten minutes with the back of my 
hand reſting upon her lap looking ſometimes at 
the purſe, ſometimes on one ſide of it. 

A ſtitch or two had broke out in the gathers of 
my ſtock— the fair fille de chambre, without ſaying 
a word, took out her little houſewife, threaded a 
ſmall needle, and ſew'd it up—l foreſaw it would 
hazard the glory of the day; and as ſhe paſs'd her 
hand in ſilence acroſs and acroſs my neck in the 
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manceuvre, I felt the laurels ſhake which Fancy 
had wreath'd about my head. - 

A ſtrap had given way in her walk, and the 
buckle of her ſhoe was juſt falling off—See, ſaid 
the fille de chambre, holding up her foot -I could 


not for my ſoul but faſten the buckle in return, 


and putting in the ſtrap—and lifting up the other 
foot with it, when I had done, to ſee both were 
right—in doing it too ſuddenly—it unavoidably 
threw the fair fille de chambre off her center—and 
then— 


THE CONQUEST. 


YEs——and then——Ye whoſe claycold heads 
and lukewarm hearts can argue down or maſk your 


paſſions, tell me, what treſpaſs is it that man 


ſhould have them? or how his { pirit ſtands anſwer- 
able to the Father of ſpirits but for his conduct 


under them ? 


If Nature has fo wove her web of kindneſs, that 
ſome threads of love and defire are entangled with 
the piece—muſt the whole web be rent in drawing 


them out? Whip me ſuch ſtoics, great Governor 


of nature! ſaid I to myſelf—Wherever thy provz- 
dence ſhall place me for the trials of my virtue— 
whatever is my danger—whatever is my ſituation 
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—let me feel the movements which riſe out of it, 
and which belong to me as a man—and if I govern 
them as a good one, I will truſt the iflues to thy 
Juſtice ; for thou haſt made us, and not we our- 
ſelves. | . 
As I finiſh'd my addreſs, I raiſed the fair fille de 
chambre up by the hand, and led her out of the 
roo—ſhe ſtood by me till I lock'd the door and 
put the key in my pocket—and then—the victory 
being quite deciſive—and not till then, I preſs'd 
my lips to her cheek, and, taking her by the hand 
again, led her ſafe to the gate of the hotel. 


THE MYSTERY. 
Ir a man knows the heart, he will know it was 


impoſſible to go back inſtantly to my chamber 
it was touching a cold key with a flat third to it, 


upon the cloſe of a piece of muſic, which had 


call'd forth my affections— therefore, when I let 


go the hand of the fille de chambre, I remain'd 


at the gate of the hotel for ſome time, looking at 
every one who paſs d by, and forming conjectures 
upon them, till my attention got fix'd upon a ſin- 
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. gle object which confounded all kind of reaſoning 
upon him. 

It was a tall figure of a philoſophic, ſerious, aduſt 
look, which paſs'd and repaſs'd ſedately along the 
ſtreet, making a turn of about ſixty paces on each 
fide of the gate of the hotel—the man was about 
fity-two—had a {mall cane under his arm—was 
dreſs'd in a dark drab-colour'd coat, waiſtcoat, 
and breeches, which ſeem'd to have ſeen ſome 
years fervice—they were ſtill clean, and there was 
a little air of frugal proprete throughout him. By 
his pulling off his hat, and his attitude of accoſt- 
ing a good many in his way, I ſaw he was aſking 
charity ; ſo I got a ſous or two out of my pocket 
ready to give him, as he took me in his turn—He 
paſs'd by me without aſking any thing—and yet 
did not go five ſteps further before he aſk'd charity 
of a little woman I was much more likely to have 
given of the two—He had ſcarce done with the 
woman, when he pulled off his hat to another 
who was coming the ſame way.—An ancient gen- 
tleman came flowly—and, after him, a young 
ſmart one—He let them both paſs, and aſk'd 
nothing ; I ſtood obſerving him half an hour, in 
which time he had made a dozen turns backwards 
and forwards, and found that he invariably purfued 
the ſame plan. 
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There were two things very ſingular in this, 
which ſet my brain to work, and to no purpoſe 
the firſt was, why the man ſhould on /y tell his ſtory 
to the ſex—and ſecondly—what kind of ſtory it 
was, and what ſpecies of eloquence it could be, 
which ſoften'd the hearts of the women, which 
he knew 'twas to no purpole to practiſe upon the 
men. 

There were two other circumſtances which en- 
tangled this myſtery—the one was, he told every 
woman what he had to ſay in her ear, and in a 
way which had much more the air of a ſecret than 
a petition—the other was, it was always ſucceſsful 
he never ſtopp'd a woman, but ſhe pull'd out 
her purſe, and immediately gave him ſomething. 

I could form no ſyſtem to explain the phe- 
nomenon. 

I had got a riddle to amuſe me for the reſt of the 
evening, ſo I walk'd up ſtairs to my chamber. 


THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


PARIS, 


1 


I was immediately followed up by the maſter 
of the hotel, who came into my room to tell me I 
muſt provide lodgings. elſewhere —How ſo, friend? 


, 
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ſaid I.—He anſwer'd, 1 had had a young woman 
lock'd up with me two hours that evening in my 
bedchamber, and *twas againſt the rules of his 
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houſe —Very well, ſaid I, we'll all part friends 
then — for the girl is no worſe—and I am no worſe 


—and you will be juſt as I found you. It was 
enough, he ſaid, to overthrow the credit of his 


| hotel—Foyez vous, Monſieur, ſaid he, pointing to 


the foot of the bed we had been fitting upon.—l 
own it had ſomething of the appearance of an evi- 


dence ; but my pride not ſuffering me to enter into 


any detail of the caſe, I exhorted him to let his ſoul 
ſleep in peace, as I reſolved to let mine do that 


night, and that I would An what I owed. 


him at breakfaſt. 


I ſhould not have minded, Monferr, ſaid be, 
if you had had twenty girls Tis a ſcore more, 
replied I, interrupting him, than I ever reckon'd 
upon—Provided, added he, it had been but in a 
morning.—And does the difference of the time of 
the day at Paris make a difference in the fin ?—Ir 
made a difference, he faid, in the fcandal.—l like 
a good diſtinction in my heart; and cannot fay I 
was intolerably out of temper with the man.—1 
own it is neceſſary, re-afſumed the maſter of the 
hotel, that a ſtranger at Paris ſhould have the op- 


portunities preſented to him of buying lace and 


ſilk ſtockings and ruffles, et ſout cela—and 'tis no- 
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thing if a woman comes with a bandbox.—0 
my conſcience, ſaid I, ſhe had one; but I never 
look d into it.—Then, Monſirur, ſaid he, has bought 
nothing ?—Not one earthly thing, replied I.— Be- 
_ cauſe, ſaid he, I could recommend one to you 
who would uſe you en conſcience But I muſt ſee 
her this night, faid I.—He made me a low bow, 
and walk'd down. | 
Now ſhall I triumph over this maitre d' hotel, 
cried I—and what then? Then ! ſhall let him ſee 
I know he is a dirty fellow. — And what then? 
What then !—I was too near myſelf to ſay it was 
for the ſake of others. —I had no good anſwer left 
—there was more of ſpleen than principle in my 
project, and I was ſick of it before the execution. 
In a few minutes the Griflet came in with her 
box of lace—l'll buy nothing, however, ſaid I, 
within myſelf. 
The Griffet would ſhew me every thing—I was 
hard to pleaſe : ſhe would not ſeem to tee it; ſhe 
open'd her little magazine, and laid all her laces 
one after another before me unf olded and folded 
them up again one by one with the moſt patient 
ſweetneſs—l might buy or not ſhe would let me 
have every thing at my on price the poor crea- 
ture ſeem'd anxious to get a penny; and laid her- 
ſelf out to win me, and not ſo much in a manner 
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which ſeem'd artful, as in one I felt fimple and 
careſſing. 

If there is not a fund of honeſt collibiliy in man, 
ſo much the worſe—my heart relented, and I gave 
up my ſecond reſolution as quietly as the firſt— 
Why ſhould 1 chaſtiſe one for the treſpaſs of an- 
other? If thou art tributary to this tyrant of an 


hoſt, thought I, looking up in her face, ſo much 
harder is thy bread. 


If 1 had not had more than four Louis 2 in 
my purſe, there was no ſuch thing as riſing up and 


 ſhewing her the door, till I had firſt laid three of 
them out in a pair of ruffles. 

Erne maſter of the hotel will ſhare the profit 
with her—no matter—then I have only paid as 


many a poor ſoul has paid before me, for an act he 
could not do, or think of. 


THE RIDDLE. 
PARIS. 


Warn La Fleur came up to wait upon me at 
fupper, he told me how ſorry the maſter of the 
hotel was for his affront to me in bidding me change 
my lodgings. 
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A man who values a good night's reſt will not 
lie down with enmity in his heart, if he can help it 
—S$0 I bid La Fleur tell the maſter of the hotel, 
that I was ſorry on my.fide for the occafion I had 
given him—and you may tell him, if you will, La 
Fleur, added I, that if the young woman ſhould 
call again, I ſhall not ſee her. 

This was a ſacrifice not to him, but myſelf, 
having reſolved, after fo narrow an eſcape, to run 
no more riſks, but to leave Paris, if it was poflible, 
with all the virtue I enter'd it. 

C'eſt deroger a nobleſſe, Monſieur, ſaid La Fleur, 
making me a bow down to the ground as he ſaid 
u Et encore, Monſieur, ſaid he, may change his 
ſentiments—and if (par hazard) he ſhould like to 
amuſe himſelf—I find no amuſement in it, ſaid 
I, interrupting him— 

Mon Dieu! ſaid La Fleur—and took away. 

In an hour's time he came to put me to bed, 
and was more than commonly officious—ſomething 
hung upon his lips to ſay to me, or aſk me, which 
he could not get off: I could not conceive what it 
was, and indeed gave myſelf little trouble to find 
it out, as | had another riddle ſo much more inte- 

reſting upon my mind, which was that of the 
man's aſking charity before the door of the hotel— 
I would have given any thing to have got to the 
bottom of it; and that, not out of curioſity —'tis 
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ſo low a principle of enquiry, in general, I would 
not purchaſe the gratification of it with a two-ſous 
piece—but a ſecrer, I thought, which ſo ſoon and 

ſo certainly ſoften'd the heart of every woman you 
came near, was a ſecret at leaſt equal to the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone : had I had both the Indies, I would 
have given up one to have been maſter of it. 

I toſs d and turn'd it almoſt all night long in my 
brains to no manner of purpoſe; and when I awoke 
in the morning, I found my ſpirit as much troubled 
with my dreams, as ever the king of Babylon had 
been with his; and I will not heſitate to affirm, it 
would have puzzled all the wife men of Paris as 

much as thoſe of Chaldea, to have given its inter- 
pretation. 


LE DIMANCHE. 
PARIS. 


Ir was Sunday; and when La Fleur came in, 
in the morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, 
he had got himſelf fo gallantly array'd, I ſcarce 
knew him. | | 

I had covenanted at Montriul to give him a new | 
hat with a filver button and loop, and four Louis 
d'ors, pour S adoniſer, when we got to Paris; and 
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the poor fellow, to do him juſtice, had done won- 
ders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good ſcarlet 
coat, and a pair of breeches of the ſame—They were 
not a crown worſe, he ſaid, for the wearing—1 
wiſh'd him hang'd for telling me—They look'd fo 
freſh, that though I knew the thing could not be 
done, yet I would rather have impoſed upon my 
fancy with thinking I had bought them new for 
the fellow, than that they had come out of the Rue 
de Friperie. 


This is a nicety which be not the heart ſore 
at Paris. 

He had purchaſed 1 moreover a handſome blue 
ſattin waiſtcoat, fancifully enough embroidered— 
This was indeed ſomething the worſe for the ſervice 
it nad done, but 'twas clean ſcour'd—the gold had 
been touch'd up, and upon the whole was rather 
ſhowy than otherwiſe—and as the blue was not vio- 
lent, it ſuited with the coat and breeches very well : 
he had ſqueez'd out of the money, moreover, a 
new bag and a ſolitaire; and had inſiſted with the 
fripier upon a gold pair of garters to his breeches 
knees He had purchaſed muſlin ruffles, Sn bro- 
dees, with four livres of his own money and a 
pair of white ſilk ſtockings for five more and, to 
tap all, nature had given him a handſome figure 
without coſting him a ſous. 


L 


- 
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He entered the room thus ſet off, with his hair 
dreſt in the firſt ſtyle, and with a handſome bouquet 
in his breaſt—in a word, there was that look of 
feſtivity in every thing about him, which at once 
put me in mind it was Sunday—and by combining 
both together, it inſtantly ſtruck me, that the fa- 
vour he wiſh'd to aſk of me the night before, was 
to ſpend the day as every body in Paris ſpent it 
beſides. I had ſcarce made the conjecture, when 
La Fleur, wwh infinite humility, but with a look 
of truſt, as if I ſhould not refuſe him, begg'd I 
would grant him the day, pour faire le galant vis-a- 
vis de ſe maitreſſe. | 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do my- 
ſelf vis-@ vis Madame de R *] had retain'd 
the remiſe on purpoſe for it, and it would not have 
mortified my vanity to have had a ſervant fo well 
dreſs'd as La Fleur was, to have got up behind it: 
I never could have worſe ſpared him. 

But we muſt feel, not argue in theſe embarraſſ- 
 ments—the ſons and daughters of ſervice part with 
liberty, but not with nature in their contracts; 
they are fleſh and blood, and have their little va- 
nities and wiſhes in the midſt of the houſe of bond- 
age, as well as their taſk-maſters—no doubt, they 
have ſet their ſelf-denials at a price—and their 
expectations are ſo unreaſonable, that I would of- 
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ten diſappoint them, but that their condition puts 


it ſo much in my power to do it. 

Behold !—Behold, I am thy fervant—difarms me 
at once of the powers of a maſter — 

— Thou ſhalt go, La Fleur! ſaid I. 

—And what miſtreſs, La Fleur, faid I, canſt 


thou have pick'd up in ſo little a time at Paris? 


La Fleur laid his hand upon his breaſt, and ſaid 
*rwas a petite demoiſelle, at Monſieur le Count de 
B *La Fleur had a heart made for ſo- 
ciety ; and, to ſpeak the truth of him, let as few 
occaſions flip him as his maſter—lſo that ſome-how 


or other—but how—heaven knows—he had con- 


| nected himſelf with the demoz/elle upon the landing 
of the ſtaircaſe, during the time I was taken up 
with my Paſſport; and as there was time enough 
for me to win the Count to my intereſt, La Fleur 
had contrived to make it do to win the maid to 
his. The family, it ſeems, was to be at Paris 
that day, and he had made a party with her, and 
two or three more of the Count's houſhold, upon 
the Boulevards. 

Happy people ! that once a week at leaſt are 
fure to lay down all your cares together, and dance 
and fing and ſport away the weights of grievance, 
which bow down the ſpirit of other nations to the 
earth. 

L 2 
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THE FRAGMENT. 
PARIS. 


La Fleur had left me ſomething to amuſe my- 
ſelf with for the day more than I had bargain'd 
for, or could have enter'd either into his head or 
mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a 
currant-leaf; and as the morning was warm, and 
he had a good ſtep to bring it, he had begg'd a 
ſheet of waſte paper to put betwixt the currant- 
leaf and his hand—As that was plate ſufficient, I 
bade him lay it upon the table as it was, and as I 
reſolved to ſtay within all day, I ordered him to 
call upon the traiteur, to beſpeak my dinner, and 
leave me to breakfaſt by myſelf. 

When l had finiſh'd the butter, I threw the cur- 
rant- leaf out of the window, and was going to do 
the ſame by the waſte paper - but ſtopping to read 
a line firſt, and that drawing me on to a ſecond 
and third—I thought it better worth; ſo I ſhut the 
window, and drawing a chair up to it, 1 far down 
to read it. 

It was in the old French of Rabelais's time, and 
for aught I know might have been wrote by him — 
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it was moreover in a Gothic letter, and that fo 
faded and gone off by damps and length of time, 
it coſt me infinite trouble to make any thing of it 
I threw it down; and then wrote a letter to Eu- 
genius—then I took it up again, and embroiled 
my patience with it afreſh—and then to cure that, 
I vrote a letter to Eliza—Still it kept hold of me; 
and the difficulty of underſtanding it increaſed but 
the deſire. 

I got my dinner; and after I had enlightened 
my mind with a bottle of Burgundy, I at it again 
—and after two or three hours poring upon it, 
with almoſt as deep attention as ever Gruter or 
Jacob Spon did upon a nonſenſical inſcription, I 
thought I made ſenſe of it ; but to make ſure of it, 
the beſt way, I imagined, was to turn it into Eng- 
liſh, and ſee how it would look then—ſo I went on 
leiſurely, as a trifling man does, ſometimes writing 
a ſentence—then taking a turn or two—and then 
looking how the world went, out of the window; 
ſo that it was nine o'clock at night before I had 
done it then began and read it as follows. 


1 
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THE FRAGMENT. 
. e 1 
PARIS. 


No as the notary's wife diſputed the point 
with the notary with too much heat—l wiſh, ſaid 
the notary, (throwing down the parchment) that 


there was another notary here only to ſet down and 
atteſt all this—— 


—And what would you do then » Monſieur ? 
faid ſhe, riſing haſtily up—the notary's wife was a 


little fume of a woman, and the notary thought it 


well to avoid a hurricane by a mild reply would 
go, anſwer'd he, to bed. Tou may go to the 


devil, anſwer'd the notary's wife. 


Now there happening to be but one bed in the 
houſe, the other two rooms being unfurniſh'd, as 
is the cuſtom at Paris, and the notary not caring 
to lie in the ſame bed with a woman who had but 
that moment ſent him pell-mell to the devil, went 
forth with his hat and cane and ſhort cloak, the 
night being very windy, and walk d out ill at eaſe 
towards the Pont Neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were bail, the 
whole world who have paſs'd over the Pont Neuf 
muſt own, that it is the nobleſt the fineſt the 
grandeſt the lighteſt the longeſt the broad- 
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eſt that ever conjoin d land and land together 
upon the face of the terraqueous globe 


By this it ſeems as if the Author of the fragment 
had not been a Frenchman. ,, EEE 


The worſt fault which divines and the doctors of 
the Sorbonne can allege againſt it is, that if there 
is but a cap-full of wind in or about Paris, tis 
more blaſphemouſly ſacre Dieu'd there than in any 
other aperture of the whole city—and with reaſon, 
good and cogent, Meſſieurs; for it comes againſt 
you without crying garde d'cau, and with ſuch un- 
premeditable puffs, that of the few who croſs it 
with their hats on, not one in fifty but hazards 
two livres and a#half, which is its full worth. 

The poor notary, juſt as he was paſſing by the 
ſentry, inſtinctively clapp'd his cane to the fide of 
it, but in raiſing it up, the point of his cane 
catching hold. of the loop of the ſentinel's hat, 
hoiſted it over the ſpikes of the balluſtrade clear 
into the Seine 
—Tis an ill wind, {aid a boatman, who catch'd it, 
which blows nobody any good. 

The ſentry, being a Gatcon, incontinently 
twirl'd up his whiſkers, and levell'd his harque- 
buſs. 

Harquebuſſes in thoſe days went off with match- 
es; and air old woman's paper lantern at 
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the end of the bridge happening to be blown out, 
ihe had borrow'd the ſentry's match to light it 

—it gave a moment's time for the Gaſcon's blood 
to run cool, and turn the accident better to his 
nn an ill wind, ſaid he, catching off 
the notary's caſtor, and legitimating the capture 
with the boatman's adage. 

The poor notary croſſed the bridge, and paſſ- 
ing along the rue de Dauphine into the fauxbourg 
of St. Germain, lamented himſelf as he walked 
along in this manner: 

Luckleſs man, that I am! ſaid the notary, to 
be the ſport of hurricanes all my days to be 
born to have the ſtorm of ill language levelled 
againſt me and my profeſſion wherever I ga— to 
be forced into marriage by the thunder of the 
church to a tempeſt of a woman—to be driven 
forth out of my houſe by domeſtic winds, and 
deſpoiled of my caſtor by pontific ones to be 
here, bare-headed, in a windy night. at the mercy 
of the ebbs and flows of accidents—where am I 
to lay my head ?—miſerable man! what wind in 
the two-and-thirty points of the whole compaſs 
can blow unto thee, as it does to the reſt of thy 
fellow- creatures, good! 

As the notary was paſſing on by a dark 8 

complaining in this ſort, a voice call'd out to a 
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girl, to bid her run for the next notary now the 
notary being the next, and availing himſelf of his 
ſituation, walk'd up the paſſage to the door, and 
paſſing through an old ſort of a ſaloon, was uſher'd 
into a large chamber, diſmantled of every thing 
but a long military pike—a breaſt-plate—a ruſty 
old ſword, and bandoleer, hung up equidiſtant in 
four different places againſt the wall. 

An old perſonage, who had heretofore been a 
gentleman, and unleſs decay of fortune taints the 
blood along with it, was a gentleman at that time, 
lay ſupporting his head upon his hand in his bed ; 
a a little table with a taper burning was ſet cloſe be- 
fide it, and cloſe by the table was placed a chair— 
the notary fat him down in it; and pulling out 
his inkhorn and a ſheet or two of paper which 
he had in his pocket, he placed them before him, 
and dipping his pen in his ink, and leaning his 
breaſt over the table, he diſpoled every thing to 
make the gentleman's laſt will and teſtament. 


Alas! Monſieur le Notaire, faid the gentleman, 
raiſing himſelf up a little, I have nothing to be- 
queath, which will pay the expence of bequeath- 
ing, except the hiſtory of mytelf, which I could 
not die in peace unleſs I left it as a legacy to the 
world; the profits ariſing out of it I bequeath to 
you for the pains of taking it from me—t is a ſtory 
ſo uncommon, it mult be read by all mankind 
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it will make the fortunes of your houſe—the no- 
tary dipp'd his pen into his inkhorn—Almighty 
Director of every event in my life! faid the old 
gentleman, looking up earneſtly, and raifing his 
hands towards heaven—Thou, whoſe hand has led 
me on through ſuch a labyrinth of ſtrange paſſages 
down into this ſcene of deſolation, aſſiſt the decay- 
ing memory of an old, infirm, and broken-hearted 
man direct my tongue by the ſpirit of thy eternal 
truth, that this ſtranger may ſet down nought but 
what 15 written in that Boox, from whoſe records, 
{aid he, claſping his hands together, I am to be 
condemned or acquitted !—the notary held up the 
point of his pen betwixt the taper and his eye— 

Alt is a ſtory, Monſieur le Notaire, ſaid the 
gentleman, which will rouſe up every affection in 
nature —it will kill the humane, and touch the 
heart of cruelty herſelf with pity— 

— The notary was inflamed with a defire to _ 
gin, and put his pen a third time into his inkhorn 
and the old gentleman turning a little more to- 
wards the notary, began to dictate his ſtory in 
theſe words 
AAnd where is the reſt of it, La Fleur? ſaid I, 

as he juſt then enter'd the room. 
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THE FRAGMENT 
AND THE BOUQUET®. 


PARIS. 
. 

Warn La Fleur came up cloſe to the table, 
and was made to comprehend what I wanted, he 
told me there were only two other ſheets of it, 
which he had wrapt round the ſtalks of a bougue to 
keep it together, which he had preſented to the demoi- 
ſelle upon the bou/evards—Then, prithee, La Fleur, 
ſaid I, ſtep back to her to the Count de B* * * *'s 
hotel, and ſee if thou can ſt get it—There is no goubs 

of it, ſad La Fleur—and away he flew. 
In a very little time the poor fellow came back 
quite out of breath, with deeper marks of diſap- 
pointment in his looks than could ariſe from the 
ſimple irreparability of the fragment Juſte ciel! in 
leſs than two minutes that the poor fellow had taken 
his laſt tender farewel of her—his faithleſs miſtreſs 
| had given his gage d amour to one of the Counts foot- 
men the footman to a young ſempſtreſs—and the 
ſempſtreſs to a fiddler, with my fragment at the 
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end of it—Our misfortunes were involved together 
I gave a figh—and La Fleur echo'd it back 
again to my ear. 

— How perfidious ! cried La Fleur—How un- 
lucky! ſaid I. 

Il ſhould not have been mortified, Alantur, 
quoth La Fleur, if ſhe had loſt it—Nor I, La 
Fleur, ſaid I, had I found it. » 

Whether I did or no, will be ſeen hereafter. 


THE ACT OF CHARITY. 


PARIS. 


Tat man who either diſdains or fears to walk 
up a dark entry, may be an excellent good man, 
and fit for a hundred things ; but he will not do 
to make a good ſentimental traveller. I count 

* of the many things I ſee paſs at broad noon- 
day, in large and open ſtreets.—Nature is ſhy, 
and hates to act before ſpectators ; but in ſuch an 
unobſerved corner you ſometimes ſee a fingle ſhort 
ſcene of her's worth all the ſentiments of a dozen 
French plays compounded together—and yet they 
are abſolutely fine ;—and whenever J have a more 
brilliant affair upon my hands than common, as 
they ſuit a preacher juſt as well as a hero, I gene- 
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rally make my ſermon out of em—and for the 
text“ Cappadocia, Pontus and Aſia, Phrygia 


* and Pamphylia”—is as good as any one 1n the 
Bible. 


There is a long dark paſfage ifſuing out from the 


opera comique into a narrow ſtreet ; tis trod by a 


few who humbly wait for a fiacre“, or wiſh to get 
off quietly o'foot when the opera is done. At the 
end of it, towards the theatre, 'tis lighted by a 
ſmall candle, the light of which is almoſt loſt be- 
fore you get half-way down, but near the door— 
*tis more for ornament than uſe : you ſee it as a 
fixed ſtar of the leaſt magnitude; it burns—but 
does little good to the world, that we know of. 

In returning along this paſſage, I diſcern'd, as 
I approach'd within five or fix paces of the door, 
two ladies ſtanding arm in arm with their backs 
againſt the wall, waiting, as I imagined, for a 
fiacre—as they were next the door, I thought they 
had a prior right; ſo edged myſelf up within a 
yard or little more of them, and quietly took my 
ſtand—l1 was in black, and ſcarce ſeen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a wo- 
man, of about. thirty-fix ; the other of the ſame 
ſize and make, of about forty ; there was no mark 
of wife or widow in any one part of either of them 


* Hackney-coach, 
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they ſeem'd to be two upright veſtal fiſters, un- 
ſapp'd by careſſes, unbroke in upon by tender 
ſalutations: I could, have wiſh'd to have made 
them happy—their happineſs was deſtin'd, that 
night, to come from another quarter: | 

A low voice, with a good turn of expreflion, 
and ſweet cadence at the end of it, begg'd for a 
twelve ſous piece betwixt them, for the love of 
heaven. I thought it ſingular that a beggar ſhould 
fix the quota of an alms and Nhat the ſum ſhould 
be twelve times as much as what is uſually given in 
the dark. They both feem'd aftoniſh'd at it as 
much as myſelf.— Twelve ſous! ſaid one—A 
twelve - ſous piece! ſaid the other and made no 
reply. | 

The poor man ſaid, he knew not how to aſk leſs 
of ladies of their rank ; and bow'd down his head 
to the ground. | 

Poo ! ſaid they—we have no money. 

The beggar remained filent for a moment or two, 
and renew'd his ſupplication. 
Do not, my fair young ladies, ſaid he, ſtop 
your good ears againſt me—Upon my word, ho- 
neſt man! ſaid the younger, we have no change 
—Then God blefs you, ſaid the poor man, and 
multiply thoſe joys which you can give to others 
without change -I obferved the elder ſiſter put 
her hand into her pocket—T'll ſee, ſaid ſhe, if I 
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have a ſous.—A ſous! give twelve, ſaid the ſup- 
plicant; Nature has been bountiful to you, be 
| bountiful to a poor man. ; 

I would, friend, with all my heart, ſaid the 
younger, if I had it. 

My fair charitable ! ſaid he, addretbiog himſelf 
to the elder—W hat is it but your goodneſs and 
humanity which makes your bright eyes ſo ſweet, 
that they outſhine the morning even 1n this dark 
paſſage ? and what was it which made the Mar- 
quis de Santerre and his brother ſay ſo much of 
you both as they juſt paſs'd by? 

The two ladies ſeemed much affected; and im- 
pulſively at the fame time they both put their hands 
into their pocket, and each took out a twelve-ſous 
piece. 

The conteſt betwixt them and the poor 8 
cant was no more — it was continued betwixt them- 
ſelves, which of the two ſhould give the twelve- 
ſous piece in charity and to end the diſpute, they 
both gave it together, and the man went away. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. 
PARIS. 


IsTEPP'p haſtily after him: it was the very 
man whoſe ſucceſs in aſking charity of the women 
before the door of the hotel had ſo puzzled me 
and I found at once his ſecret, or at leaſt the baſis 
of it—'twas flattery. 

Delicious effence ! how refreſhing art thou to 
nature! how ſtrongly are all its powers and all its 
weakneſſes on thy fide ! how ſweetly doſt thou mix 
with the blood, and help it through the moſt dif- 
ficult and torturous paſſages to the heart! 

The poor man, as he was not ſtraiten'd for time, 
had given it here in a larger doſe : tis certain he 
had a way of bringing it into leſs form, for the 
many ſudden caſes he had to do with in the ſtreets ; 
but how he contrived to correct, ſweeten, concen- 
tre, and qualify 1t—I vex not my ſpirit with the 
enquiry—it is enough, the beggar gained two 
twelve-ſous pieces—and they can beſt tell the reſt, 
who have gained much greater matters by it. 


; 
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PARIS. 


We get forwards in the world not ſo much by 
doing ſervices, as receiving them; you take a wi- 
thering twig, and put it in the ground; and then 

you water it becauſe you have planted it. 
 _ -Monl. le Count de B. * *, merely becauſe he 
had done me one kindneſs in the affair of my paſſ- 


port, would go on and do me another, the few 


days he was at Paris, in making me known to a 
few people of rank; and they were to preſent me 
to others, and ſo on. 

I had got maſter of my /ecret 1 in time to turn 
theſe honours to ſome little account; otherwiſe, as is 
commonly the caſe, I ſhould have din'd or ſupp'd 
2 ſingle time or two round, and then by ranſlating 
French looks and attitudes into plain Engliſh, I 
ſhould preſently have ſeen, that I had got hold of 
the couver!* of ſome more entertaining gueſt ; and 


in courſe ſhould have reſigned all my places one 


after another, merely upon the principle that I 
could not keep them.—As it was, things did not 
go much amils. 

I had the honour of being introduced to the old 
Marquis de B * *: in days of yore he had ſig- 


» Plate, napkin, knife, fork, and ſpoon. 
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nalized himſelf by ſome ſmall feats of chivalry in 
the Cour damour, and had dreſs'd himſelf out to 
the idea of tilts and tournaments ever fince—the 


Marquis de B * * * * wiſh'd to have it thought the 


affair was ſomewhere elſe than in his brain. He 
could like to take a trip to England,” and aſk'd 
much of the Engliſh ladies. Stay where you are, 
I beſeech you, Monſ. le Marquis, ſaid I—Les 
Meſſrs. Anglois can ſcarce get a kind look from 
them as it 1s—The Marquis invited me to ſupper. 

Monſ. P * * the farmer-general was juſt as 
inquiſitive about our taxes.—They were very con- 
ſiderable, he heard—If we knew but how to collect 
them, ſaid I, making him a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Monſ. 
P#*#*#*#% concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been muſrepreſented to Madame de 
Q*** as an e/prii—Madame de Q*#*# was 
an e/prit herſelf : ſhe burnt with impatience to ſee 
me, and hear me talk. I had not taken my ſeat, 
before I ſaw ſhe did not care a ſous whether I had 
any wit or no—l was let in, to be convinced ſhe 
had.—l call heaven to witneſs I never once open'd 
the door of my lips. | * 

Madame de V. XIX yow'd to every creature 


ſhe met, She had never had a more improving 


© converſation with a man in her life.” 
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There are three epochas in the empire of a 


French- woman — She is coquette — then deiſt— 


then devote : the empire during theſe is never loſt 
—ſhe only changes her ſubjects : when thirty-five 
years and more have unpeopled her dominions of 
the ſlaves of love, ſhe repeoples it with ſlaves of 
infidelity—and then with the ſlaves of the church. 

Madame de V * * * was vibrating betwixt the 
firſt of theſe epochas : the colour of the roſe was 
fading faſt away—ſhe ought to have been a deiſt 
five years before the time I had the honour to pay 
my firſt viſit. 395 | 

She placed me upon the ſame ſopha with her, 
for the ſake of diſputing the point of religion more 
cloſely—In ſhort, Madame de V * * told me 
ſhe believed nothing. 
I told Madame de V*** it might be her 
principle; but I was ſure it could not be her inte- 
reſt to level the out-works, without which I could 
not conceive how ſuch a citadel as her's could be 
defended—that there was not a more dangerous 
thing in the world than for a beauty to be a deiſt— 
that it was a debt I owed my creed, nat to con- 
ceal it from her—that I had not been five minutes 
fat upon the ſopha beſide her, but I had begun to 
form deſigns—and what is it, but the ſentiments 
of religion, and the perſuaſion they had exiſted in 
M2 
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her breaſt, which could have check'd them as 
they role up? 

We are not adamant, faid I, king hold of her 
- hand—and there is need of all reſtraints, till Age 
in her own time ſteals in and lays them on us— 
but, my dear lady, ſaid I, * her hand— tis 
too - too ſoon 

declare I had the credit all over Paris of unper- 
verting Madame de V * . — She affirmed to 
Monſ. D * and the Abbe M * * *, that in one 
half hour I had ſaid more for revealed religion, 
than all their Encyclopedia had ſaid againſt t—1 
was liſted directly into Madame de vs Coterie 
—and ſhe put off the epocha of deiſm for two years. 

I remember it was in this Coterie, in the middle 
of a diſcourſe, in which I was ſhewing the neceſſity 
of a firft cauſe, that the young Count de Faineant 
took me by the hand to the fartheſt corner of the 
room, to tell me my /o/:taire was pinn'd too ſtrait 
about my neck It ſhould be plus badinant, ſaid 
the Count, looking down upon his own—but a 
word, Monſ. Yorick, 10 the wiſe— _ 

And from the wiſe, Monſ. le Count, replied I, 
making him a bow—:s enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with more 
ardour than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 
For three weeks together, I was of every man's 
opinion I met—Pardi! ce Manſ. Yorick a autant de 
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prit que nos autres, —— 1! raiſonne bien, ſaid another 
Ce un bon enfant, ſaid a third. And at this 
price I could have eaten and drank and been mer- 
ry all the days of my life at Paris; but 'twas a diſ- 
honeſt rectaning— I grew aſhamed of it—it was the 
gain of a flave—every ſentiment of honour revolted 
againſt it—the higher I got, the more was I forced 
upon my beggarly ſyſtem the better the Coterie— 
the more children of Art—l languiſhed for thoſe 
of Nature: and one night, after a moſt vile proſti- 
tution of myſelf to half a dozen different people, I 
grew fick—went to bed—order'd La Fleur to get 
me horſes in the morning to ſet out for Italy. 


M A N 1 & 
MOULINEsS. 


I never felt what the diſtreſs of plenty was in any 
one ſhape till now to travel it through the Bour- 
bonnois, the ſweeteſt part of. France—in the hey- 
day of the vintage, when Natire is pouring her 
abundance into every one's lap, and every eye is 


lifted up—a journey through each ſtep of which 


| Muſic beats time to Labour, and all her children 

are rejoicing as they carry in their cluſters—to paſs 

through this with my affections flying out, and 
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kindling at every group before me—and every one 
of em was pregnant with adventures. 

Juſt heaven !—it would fill up twenty volumes 
—and alas! I have but a few ſmall pages left of 


this to crowd it into—and half of theſe muſt be 


taken up with the poor Maria my friend Mr. 
Shandy met with near Moulines. 

The ſtory he had told of that diſorder'd maid 
affected me not a little in the reading; but when 
I got within the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, 
it returned fo ſtrong into my mind, that I could 
not reſiſt an impulſe which prompted me to go half 
a league out of the road, to the village where her 


parents dwelt, to enquire after her. 


'Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woe- 
ful Countenance, in queſt of melancholy adven- 


tures but I know not how it is, but I am never 


ſo perfectly conſcious of the exiſtence of a ſoul 
within me, as when I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door, her looks 
told me the ſtory before ſhe open'd her mouth 
She had loſt her huſbggd ; he had died, ſhe ſaid, 
== of Maria's ſenſes, about 
a month before. had feared at firſt, ſhe add- 
ed, that it would have plunder'd her poor girl of 
What little underſtanding was left—but, on the 


Wontrary, it had brought her more to herſelf—ſtill 
be Suld not reftt—her poor daughter, ſhe ſaid, 
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crying, was wandering fomewhere about the 
road— 

Why does my pulſe beat languid as I write 
this? and what made La Fleur, whole heart feem'd 
only to be tuned to joy, to pals the back of his 
hand twice acroſs his eyes, as the woman ſtood and 
told it? I beckon'd to the poſtillion to turn back 
into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of Mou- 
lines, at a little opening in the road leading to a 
thicket, I diſcovered poor Maria fitting under 
a poplar—ſhe was fitting with her elbow in her 
lap, and her head leaning on one fade within her 
hand—a ſmall brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to 
Moulines—and La Fleur to beſpeak my fupper— 
and that I would walk after him. 

She was dreſs'd in white, and much as my 
friend deſcribed her, except that her hair hung 
looſe, which before was twiſted within a filk net. 
—She had, ſuperadded likewile to her jacket, a 
pale green ribband, which tell acroſs her ſhoulder 
to the waiſt ; at the end of which hung her pipe. 
Her goat had been as faithleſs as her lover; and 
ſhe had got a little dog in heu of him, which ſhe 
had kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle : as I look'l. 
at her dog, ſhe drew him towards her with the 
ftring.—** Thou ſhalt not leave me, Sylvio,“ tai 
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ſhe. I look'd in Maria's eyes, and ſaw ſhe was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover or 
her little goat ; for as ſhe utter'd them, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

1 fat down cloſe by her; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief.— 
I then ſteep'd it in my own—and then in her's— 
and then in mine and then I wip'd her's again 
and as I did it, I felt ſuch undeſcribable emotions 
within me, as I am ſure could not be accounted 
for from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am poſitive I have a ſoul; nor can all the 
books with which materialiſts have peſtered the 
world ever convince me to the contrary. 


MARK LA. 


Wrrx Maria had come a little to herſelt, 1 
aſk'd her if the remembered a pale thin perſon of 
a man, who had fat down betwixt her and her 


goat about two years before? She ſaid, ſhe was 


unſettled much at that time, but remember'd it 


upon two accounts—that ill as ſhe was, ſhe ſaw 


the perſon pitied her; and next, that her goat 
had ſtolen his handkerchiet, and ſhe had beat him 
for the thett—ſhe had wath'd it, ſhe ſaid, in the 
brook, and kept it ever fince in her pocket to re- 
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ſtore it to him in caſe the ſhould ever ſee him 
again, which, ſhe aided he hal halt promiſed 
her. As ſhe told me this, the took the handker- 
chief out of her pocket to let m fee it; ſhe had 
folded it up neatly in a couple of vine- leaves, tied 


round with x tenden opening it, I ſaw an 8 


maiked in one of the corners. | 
She had fince that, the told me, ſtrayed as far 
as Rome, and wall. 'd round St. Peter's once—and 


return'd back thut he found her way alone acroſs 


the Apennine:—had traveil'd over all Lombardy 
without money—and through the flinty roads of 
Savoy without thoes—how ſhe had borne it, and 
how ſhe had got ſupported, ſhe could not tell— 
but C termmers the Trind, ſaid Maia, to the ſhorn 
lamb. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, faid I; and 
waſt thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, 
I would rake thee to it and thelter: thee : thou 
ſhouldit car of my own bread, and drink of my 
own cup—l would be kind to tay Sylvio—in all 
thy weakneſſes and wanderings I would ſcek after 
| thee and bring thee back—when the tun went down 
I would ſay my prayers, and when I had done 
thou ſhouldit play thy evening long upon thy pipe, 
nor would the incenſe of my tacriice be worſe ac- 
cepted for entering heaven along with that of a 
broken heart. 
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Nature melted within me, as I utter'd this; and 
Maria obſerving, as I took out my handkerchief, 
that it was ſteep'd too much already to be of uſe, 
would needs go waſh it in the ſtream. And where 
will you dry it, Maria? faid I.—T'll dry it in my 
boſom, ſaid ſhe—'twill do me good. 

And 1s your heart (till fo warm, Maria ? faid I. 

I rouch'd upon the ſtring on which hung all her 
(orrows—ſhe look'd with willful diſorder for ſome 
time in my face; and then, without laying any 
thing, took her pipe, and play'd her ſervice to 

the Virgin—The ftring I had touch'd ceaſed to 
vibrate—in a moment or two Maria returned to 
herſelf let her pipe fall—and roſe up. 

And where are you going, Maria? ſaid I. She 
ſaid, to Moulines.—Let us go, taid I, together.— 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening 
the ſtring, to let the dog follow—in that order we 
enter'd Moulines. | 


NM A R IX. 


MOULINES. 


Tno' I hate falutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet when we got into the muddle of 
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this, I ſtopp'd to take my laſt look and laſt fare- 
well of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the 
firſt order of fine forms—aflliction had touch'd her 
looks with ſomething that was ſcarce earthly—ſtil] 
ſhe was feminine—and ſo much was there about 
her of all that the heart wiſhes, or the eyc looks for 
in woman, that could the traces be ever worn out 


of her brain, and thole of Eliza's out of mine, ſhe. 


ſhould nt only cat of my bread and drink of my on 
cup, but Maria thould he in my boſom, and be 
unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden I Imbibe the oil 
and wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as 
he journeyeth on his way, now pours into thy 
wounds the Being who has twice bruited thee 
can only bind them up for ever. 


THE BOURBONNOIS:. 


THERE was nothing from which I had painted 
out for mylelt ſo joyous a riot of the aflections, as 


in this journey 1n the vintage, through this part of 


France; but preſſing through this gate of forrow 


to it, my ſufferings have totally unkited me: in 
every ſcene of feſtivity I law Maria in the back 


ground of the piece, fitting pentive under he: 
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poplar ; and J had got almoſt to Lyons betore | 
was able to caſt a ſhade acrols her. 

— Dear ſenſibility! ſource inexhauſted of all 
that's precious in our joys, or coſtly in our ſor— 
rows! thou chaineſt thy martyr down upon his 
bed of firaw—aad 'tis thou who lifts him up to 
HEeavexn—Eternal fountain of our feelings 1—'tis 
here trace thee—and this is thy ** divinity which 
* firs cvilbin me” not, that in ſome ſad and ſick- 
ening moments, my ſou! fhrints back upon herſelf, 
and ſtariles at deſtruction” mere pomp of words! 
hut that I feel ſome generous joys and generous 
cares beyond myſelt—all comes from thee, great— 
great SeNSORIUM of the world! which vibrates, 
if a hair of our heads but falls upon the ground, in 
the remoteſt deſert of thy creation. —Touch'd with 
thee, Eugenius draws my curtain when! languiſh 
—hears my tale of ſymptoms, and blames the wea- 
ther for the diſorder of his nerves. Thou giv'ſt a 
portion of it ſometimes to the rougheſt peaſant 
who traverſes the bleakeſt mountains-—he finds the 
lacerated lamb of another's flock—This moment l 
beheld him leaning with his head againſt his 
crook, with piteous inclination looking down upon 
it !—Oh! had I come one moment tooner !—it 
biceds to death—his gentle heart bleeds with it 
Peace to thee, generous {wain II ſee thou 

walkeſt off with anguith—but thy joys ſhall ba- 
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lance it—for happy is thy cottage—and happy is 
the ſharer of t—and happy are the lambs which 
{port about you. 


THE - SUPPER. 


A shot coming looſe from the fore-foot of the 
thill-horſe, at the beginning of the aſcent of 
mount Taurira, the poſtillion diſmounted, twiſted 
the ſhoe off, and put it in his pocket; as the aſcent 
was of five or ſix miles, and that horte our main 
dependence, I made a point of having the ſhoe 
faſten'd on again, as well as we could; but the 
poſtillion had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaiſe-box being of no great uſe 
- without them, I ſubmitted to go on. : 

He had not mounted halt a mile higher, when 
coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil 
loſt a ſecoad ſhoe, and from off his other fore- 
foot; I then got out of the chaiſe in good earnelt ; 
and ſeeing a houle about a quarter of 4 mile to the 
left-hand, with a great deal to do I prevailed upon 
the poſtillion to turn up to it. The look of the 


houſe, and of every thing about un, as we drew 


nearer, ſoon reconciled me to the diiaiter.—lt was 
a little farm-houſe, ſurrounded with about twenty 
acres of vineyard, about as much corn—and clo!- 
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to the houſe, on one ſide, was a potaperie of an 
acre and a half, full of every thing which could 
make plenty in a French peaſant's houſe—and on 
the other fide was a little wood which furniſhed 
wherewithal to dreſs it. It was about eight in the 
evening when 1 got to the houſe—ſo I left the 
poſtillion to manage his point as he could—and 
for mine, I walk'd directly into the houſe. 

The family conſiſted of an old grey-headed man 
and his wife, with five or fix ſons and fons-in-law 
and their ſeveral wives, and a joyous genealogy 
out of them. 

They were all fitting down together to their len- 
til-foup; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle 
of the table; and a flaggon of wine at each end of 
it, promiſed joy through the ſtages of the repaſt— 
'twas a feaſt of love. : 

The old man roſe up to meet me, and with a 
reſpectful cordiality would have me fit down at 
the table; my heart was ſet down the moment I 
enter'd the room; ſo I ſat down at once like a fon 
of the family; and to inveſt myſelf in the charac- 
ter as ſpeedily as I could, I inſtantly borrowed the 
old man's knife, and taking up the loaf, cut my- 
ſelf a hearty luncheon ; and as I did it, I faw a 
teſtimony in every eye, not only of an honeſt wel- 
come, but of a welcome mix'd with thanks that I 
had not ſeem'd to doubt it. 
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Was it this; or tell me, Nature, what elſe it 
was which made this morſel ſo ſweet and to what 
magic I owe it, that the draught I took of their 
flaggon was ſo delicious with it, that they remain 
upon my palate to this hour. 

If the ſupper was to my taſte—the grace which 
follow'd it was much more ſo. 


THE GRACE. 


Wren ſupper was over, the old man gave a 
knock upon the table with the haft of his knife, to 
bid them prepare for the dance: the moment the 
ſignal was given, the women and girls ran all to- 
gether into a back apartment to tie up their hair 
and the young men to the door to waſh their faces, 
and change their ſabots; and in three minutes 
every ſoul was ready upon a little eſplanade before 
the houſe to begin The old man and his wife 
came out laſt, and placing me betwixt them, ſat 
down upon a ſopha of turf by the door. 

The old man had ſome fifty years ago been no 
mean performer upon the vielle and, at the age 
he was then of, touch'd it well enough for the 
purpoſe. His wife ſung now: and- then a little to 
the tune then intermitted—and joined her old 
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man again as their children and grand-children 
danced before them. : | 

It was not till the middle of the ſecond dance, 
when, for ſome pauſes in the movement wherein 
they all ſeem'd to look up, I fancied I could diſtin- 
guiſh an elevation of ſpirit different from that which 
is the cauſe or the effect of ſimple jollity.—In a 
word, I thought 1 beheld Religion mixing in the 
dance but as I had never ſeen her ſo engaged, I 
ſhould have look'd upon it now as one of the illu- 
ſions of an imagination which is eternally miſlead- 
ing me, had not the old man, as ſoon as the dance 
ended, ſaid, that this was their conſtant way; and 
that all his life long he had made it a rule, after 
ſupper was over, to call out his family to dance 
and rejoice; believing, he ſaid, that a cheerful 
and contented mind was the beſt ſort of thanks to 
heaven that an illiterate peaſant could pay — 
Or a learned prelate either, ſaid I. 


THE CASE OF DELICACY. 


Wren you have gained the top of mount Tau- 
rira, you run preſently down to Lyons—adieu 
then to all rapid movements! Tis a journey of 
caution ; and it fares better with ſentiments, not 
to be in a hurry with them; ſo I contracted with a 
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Voiturin to take his time with a couple of mules, 
and convey me in my own chaiſe ſafe to Turin 
through Savoy. 

Poor, patient, quiet, honeſt people! fear not: 
your poverty, the treaſury of your fimple virtues, 
will not be envied you by the world, nor will your 
vallies be invaded by it —Nature ! in the midſt of 
thy diſorders, thou art fill friendly to the ſcanti- 
neſs thou haſt created—with all thy great works 
about thee, little haſt thou left to give, either to 
the ſcithe or to the ſickle - but to that little thou 
granteſt ſafety and protection; and ſweet are the 
dwellings which ſtand ſo ſhelter d. 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his com- 
plaints upon the ſudden turns and dangers of 
your roads — your rocks — your precipices— the 
difficulties of getting up—the horrors of getting 
down—mountains impracticable—and cataracts, 
which roll down great ſtones from their ſummits, 
and block his road up.—The peaſants had been all 
day at work in removing a fragment of this kind 
between St. Michael and Madane; and by the 
time my Voiturin got to the place, it wanted full 
two hours of completing before a paſſage could any 
how be gain'd : there was nothing but to wait 
with patience—'twas a wet and tempeſtuous night ; 
ſo that by the delay, and that together, the Voi- 
turin found himſelf obliged to take up five miles 
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ſhort of his ſtage at a little decent kind of an inn 
by the road fide. 
I forthwith took poſſeſſion 4 my bed- chamber 


got a good fire order d ſupper; and was thank- 
ing heaven it was no worſe - when a voiture arrived 


with a lady in it and her ſervant-maid. 


As there was no other bed- chamber in the houſe, 
the hoſteſs, without much nicety, led them in- 
to mine, telling them, as ſhe uſher'd them in, 


that there was nobody in it but an Engliſh gentle- 


man—that there were two good beds in it, and a 


| cloſet within the room which held another. The 


accent in which ſhe ſpoke of this third bed did not 


ſay much for it—however, ſhe ſaid there were three 


beds and but three people—and ſhe durſt ſay, the 
gentleman would do any thing to accommodate 
matters. left not the lady a moment to make a 
conjecture about it—ſo inſtantly made a declara- 
tion I would do any thing in my power. 

As this did not amount to an abſolute ſurrender 
of my bed-chamber, I ſtill felt myſelf ſo much the 
proprietor, as to have a right to do the honours of 


it—ſo J defir'd the lady to fit down —preſſed her 
into the warmeſt ſeat—call'd for more wood—de- 


fired the hoſteſs to enlarge the plan of the ſupper, 
and to favour us with the very beſt wine. 

The lady had ſcarce warm'd herſelf five minutes 
at the fire, before ſhe began to turn her head back, 
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and give a look at the beds; and the oftener ſhe 
caſt her eyes that way, the more they return'd 
_ perplex'd—I felt for her—and for myſelf; for in 
a few minutes, what by her looks, and the caſe it- 
ſelf, I found myſelf as much embarraſſed as it was 
poſſible the lady could be herſelf. 
That the beds we were to lie in were in one and 
the ſame room, was enough ſimply by itſelf to 
have excited all this—but the poſition of them, 
for they ſtood parallel, and ſo very cloſe to each 
other as only to allow ſpace for a ſmall wicker chair 
betwixt them, rendered the affair ſtill more op- 
preſſive to us—they were fixed up moreover near 
the fire, and the projection of the chimney on one 
ſide, and a large beam which croſs'd the room on 
the other, form'd a kind of receſs for them that 
was no way favourable to the nicety of our ſenſa- 
tions—if any thing could have added to it, it was 
that the two beds were both of em ſo very ſmall, as 
to cut us off from every idea of the lady and the maid 
lying together ; which in either of them, could it 
have been feafible, my lying beſide them, though 
a thing not to be wiſh'd, yet there was nothing in 
it ſo terrible which the imagination might not have 
paſs'd over without torment. 
As for the little room within, it offer'd little or 
no conſolation to us; twas a damp cold cloſet, 
with a half diſmantled window-ſhutter, and with a 
N 2 
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window which had neither glaſs or oil paper in it 
to keep out the tempeſt of the night. I did not 
endeavour to ſtifle my cough when the lady gave 
a peep into it; ſo it reduced the caſe in courſe to 
this alternative—that the lady ſhould ſacrifice her 
health to her feelings, and take up with the cloſet 
herſelf, and abandon the bed next mine to her 
maid—or that the girl ſhould take the cloſet, 
&c. &c. 

The lady was a Piedmonteſe of about thirty, 
with a glow of health in her cheeks —The maid 
was a Lyonoiſe of twenty, and as briſk and lively 
a French girl as ever moved. There were difficul- 
ties every way and the obſtacle of the ſtone in 
the road, which brought us into the diſtreſs, great 
as it appeared whilſt the peaſants were removing 
it, was but a pebble to what lay in our ways now 
I have only to add, that it did not leſſen the weight 
which hung upon our ſpirits, that we were both 
too delicate to communicate what we felt to each 
other upon the occaſion. 

We ſat down to ſupper; and had we not had 
more generous wine to it than a little inn in Savoy 
could have furniſh'd, our tongues had been tied 
up, till Neceſſity herſelf had ſet them at liberty 
but the lady having a few bottles of Burgundy in 
her voiture, ſent down her fille de chambre for a 
couple of them; ſo that by the time ſupper was 
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over, and we were left alone, we felt ourſelves in- 

ſpired with a ſtrength of mind ſufficient to talk, 

at leaſt, without reſerve upon our ſituation. We 

turn'd it every way, and debated and conſidered it 
in all kind of lights in the courſe of a two hours 

negociation; at the end of which the articles were 
ſettled finally betwixt us, and ſti pulated for in form 

and manner of a treaty of peace and I believe 

with as much religion and good faith on both ſides, 

as in any treaty which has yet had the Honour of 
bang handed down to poſterity. 

They were as follow : 

Firſt. As the right of the bea. le is in 
Monſieur— and he thinking the bed next to the fire 
to be the warmeſt, he inſiſts upon the conceſſion on 
the lady's ſide of taking up with it. 
Granted, on the part of Madame; with a pro- 


viſo, That as the curtains of that bed are of a flim- 


ſey tranſparent cotton, and appear likewiſe too 
ſcanty to draw cloſe, that the fille de chambre 
ſhall faſten up the opening, either by corking 
pins, or needle and thread, in ſuch manner as 
ſhall be deem'd a ſufficient barrier on the ſide of 
Monfieur. 

2dly. It is 0 on the part of Madame, 
that Monſieur ſhall lie the whole night through in 
his robe de chambre 
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Rejected : inaſmuch as Monfieur 1s nat worth 


a robe de chambre; he having nothing in his port- 


manteau but fix ſhirts and a black filk pair of 
breeches. | 

The mentioning the filk pair of breeches made 
an entire change of the article—for the breeches 
were accepted as an equivalent for the robe de 
chambre; and fo it -was ſtipulated and agreed 
upon, that I ſhould he in my black filk breeches all 
night. 

3dly. It was inſiſted upon, and ſtipulated for 
by the lady, that after Monſieur was got to bed, 
and the candle and fire extinguiſhed, that Mon- 


fieur ſhould not ſpeak one ſingle word the whole 


night. 


Granted ; provided Monſieur's ſaying his pray; 


ers might not be deem'd an infraction of the 
treaty. „ 


There was but one point forgot in this treaty, 
and that was the manner in which the lady and my- 
ſelf ſhould be obliged to undreſs and get to bed— 


there was but one way of doing it, and that I leave 
to the reader to deviſe; proteſting as I do, that if 
it is not the moſt delicate in nature, tis the fault of 
his own imagination—againſt which this is not my 
firſt complaint. 

Now when we were got to bed, whether it was 


the novelty of the ſituation, or what it was, 1 
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know not; but ſo it was, I could not ſhut my 


eyes: I tried this fide and that, and turn'd and 


turn'd again, till a full hour after midnight ; when 


Nature and patience both wearing out—O my 
God ! faid I 


Lou have broke the treaty, Monſieur, ſaid 
the lady, who had no more ſlept than myſelf. —I 


begg'd a thouſand pardons—but inſiſted it was no 


more than an ejaculation—ſhe maintain'd it was an 
entire infraction of the treaty—l maintain'd it was 


provided for in the clauſe of the third article. 
Ihe lady would by no means give up her point, 
though ſhe weaken'd her barrier by it; for in the 
warmth of the diſpute, I could hear two or three 
corking pins fall out of the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and honour, Madame, faid ! 
—ſtretching my arm out of bed by way of afleve- 
ration 

( was going to have added, that I N not 
have treſpaſs'd againſt the remoteſt idea of deco- 
rum for the world) 
hut the fille de chambre hearing there were 
words between us, and fearing that hoſtilities would 
enſue in courſe, had crept ſilently out of her cloſet, 
and it being totally dark, had ſtolen ſo cloſe to 
our beds, that ſhe had got herſelf into the narrow 
paſſage which ſeparated them, and had advanced 
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fo far up as to be in a line betwixt her miſtreſs and 
So that when l ſtretch'd out my hand, I caught 
hold of the fille de chambre 


THE END. 
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